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CARSUN CHANG 


Reason and Intuition 


in Chinese Ph ilosophy 


REASON 


PHILOSOPHIZING obviously begins with the work of the mind, that is, 
with thought. Once Confucius said: “Learning without thought /eads to 
no result; thought without learning is adventurous.”' He meant that know!l- 
edge is based on data and method of thinking. If one has no data to 
work with, and merely plays with the phantasms of one’s imagination, thought 
will be unreliable or adventurous. If one collects many data, scattered, piece- 
meal, and unrelated, no principle will run like a thread through the congeries 
to organize them into a system. One may know much but will be unable 
to reach a goal or to set up an ideal pattern for life. Mencius was pro- 
nouncedly a rationalist because he saw clearly that mind is the source by 
which knowledge of this and that, and of right and wrong, comes into being. 
Subsequently he became known in the history of Chinese philosophy as the 
founder of the School of Mind. 

One of his disciples asked: “‘All are equally men, but some are great 
men, and some are little men;—how is this?’ Mencius replied, “Those who 
follow that part of themselves which is great are great men; those who 
follow that part which is little are little men.’” Then his disciple asked the 
reason. Mencius replied: “The senses of hearing and seeing have nothing 
to do with thinking, and are obscured by external things. When one thing 
comes into contact with another the effect is to lead a man astray as a matter 
of course. To the mind belongs the office of thinking. By thinking, it gets 
the right view of things; by neglecting to think, it fails to do this. These— 
the senses and the mind—are what Heaven has given to us. Let a man first 
stand fast in the supremacy of the nobler part of his constitution, and the 
inferior part will not be able to take it from him. It is simply this which 
makes the great man.”” In this discussion, the words “part which is little” 





2 Confucian Analects Il. 15, James Legge, trans., in The Chinese Classics, Vol. 1 (2d ed., rev.; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1893-95), p. 150. (Italicized words indicate my revision of Legge’s translation.) 
2 Mencius Bk. VIA., ibid., Vol. II, pp. 417-418. 
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100 CARSUN CHANG 
is the counterpart of “perception” in Plato’s Theaetetus, and the words “part 
which is great” refer to what Socrates meant by “what the soul perceives.” 

Elsewhere Mencius said: “Men’s mouths agree in enjoying the same tastes; 
their ears agree in enjoying the same sounds; their eyes agree in recognizing 
the same beauty:—shall their minds alone be without that which they 
similarly approve? What is it, then, of which they similarly approve? It 
is, I say, the principles of our constitution, and the determinations of right- 
eousness. The sages only apprehended before me that of which my mind 
approves along with other men. Therefore, the principles of our constitution 
and the determinations of righteousness are agreeable to my mind, just as 
the flesh of grass- and grain-fed animals is agreeable to my mouth.”* 

What is vital in this dialogue is the attributing to mankind of universal 
agreement as to the principles of moral evaluation. Mencius’ idea brings to 
mind the words of the British moralist, J. Butler. “That which renders beings 
capable of moral government,” he remarked, “is their having a moral nature, 
and moral faculties of perception and of action. . .. But additional to this, 
we have a capacity of reflecting upon actions and characters, and making 
them an object of our thought; and on doing this, we naturally and unavoid- 
ably approve some actions, under the peculiar view of their being virtuous 
and of good desert; and disapprove others, as vicious and of ill desert.”* 
What Butler called “natural” and “unavoidable” and what Mencius denomi- 
nated “similar” is a universally acknowledged standard of this and that, and 
of right and wrong. This is also what Mencius meant by “determinations 
of righteousness,” or reason. In the eyes of the Oriental, theoretical princi- 
ples and principles of moral evaluation provide the foundations for the 
whole structure of civilization. Here we have agreement as to the funda- 
mental nature of philosophy in East and Wes. 

It is a usual feature in the history of thought that when philosophy and 
science flourish the importance of the rational mind is recognized. When 
they are on the decline the réle of reason is forgotten. Reason was forgotten 
in the medieval period in both China and Europe. But it has been revived 
with the modern period. When philosophy began to develop, Descartes in 
Europe initiated the movement by making “cogito” the starting-point; and 
in China, several centuries earlier, Neo-Confucianism began its course with 
the discovery of /i, reason, by the Ch’éng brothers. “Reason,” said Ch’éng 
Hao, “in all things consists of opposites. It never stands alone. This is 
naturally so and is not the effect of artifice. When I first grasped this idea 


* Ibid., pp. 406-407. 
*L. A. Selby-Bigge, ed., British Moralists, Vol. 1 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1897), p. 245. 
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in my midnight thoughts I was so happy that I wished to dance with my 
hands and feet.”* 
Such was the joy that attended the birth of the fundamental concept of 
Sung philosophy. The meaning of the term “/i,” however, is rather ambiguous, 
since it is used in two senses: (1) rationality in, or of, the mind in the same 
sense as pure and practical reason in the philosophy of Kant are in, or of, 
the mind; and (2) rationality as the law of the physical and moral worlds, 
that is, rationality as the order of nature. The Sung philosophers frequently 
used the term in this latter meaning. Thus, they said that everything in 
the universe has a reason, namely, the principle of its constitution. For 
example, a boat can sail only on water; a cart can travel only on land. The 
sailing of the boat and the driving of the cart are their respective reasons. 
On the whole, the Sung philosophers seldom used the term in its other 
signification as the reasoning faculty of mind. For them it meant the prin- 
ciples of the phenomenal world. Sung philosophy is called /i-hsiieh, the 
science or philosophy of reason; also, bsing li-hsiieh, the philosophy of human 
nature qua reason. The school of the Ch’éng brothers and of Chu Hsi held 
that mind, operating at the natural level, does the work of consciousness. 
The work of discrimination between this and that, and between right and 
wrong, is achieved at a higher, transcendental level where the four cardinal 
virtues: jén (human-heartedness), ¢ (righteousness), /i (propriety), chib 
(knowledge or wisdom) are innate. Human nature, consisting of these four 
cardinal virtues, is the source of moral sense. Since the Chinese were espe- 
cially concerned with moral values, they attached peculiar importance to the 
transcendental level of sing (human nature); and they combined the two 
terms “hsing” and “/i” because they thought of rationality as lying in human 
nature. The question of the relation between hsing and /é occupies the same 
key position in Chinese philosophy as does the problem of the universal and 
the particular in European thought. Platonism, Aristotelianism, nominalism, 
realism, rationalism, and empiricism are diversified because of their differing 
views about the nature of the universal and its relation to the particular. In 
China, the various schools arose because of differences of view in regard to 
the question of human nature, that is, in regard to the problem of the uni- 
versals in, or of, the human mind. Indeed, the chief point of divergence 
between Chinese and Western philosophy is that the latter has been inter- 
ested in universals in so far as they apply to being-in-general, whereas the 
former focused its attention on universals in so far as they are exhibited in 
mankind. 


® Sung Yiien bsiieh an [Philosophical Records of the Sung and Yiian Dynasties (hereafter referred to 
as PRSYD)]}, chap. 13 (Ch’éng Hao). 
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Succeeding the Ch’éng brothers was Chu Hsi, a giant among the philoso- 
phers of the Southern Sung Dynasty. His prestige may justly be said to have 
been next to that of Confucius himself, because his commentaries on the 
books of the Confucian school were decreed by the emperors of the Ming 
Dynasty to contain the authoritative texts and to be the official interpreta- 
tion. His influence was the result not only of this imperial order but also 
of the fecundity of his writings. Doctrinally he differed from the school of 
mind to which Lu Hsiang-shan and Wang Yang-ming belonged, and he 
advocated the thesis that mind is not complete in itself, so that to perfect 
it one must seek knowledge outside of the mind; that is to say, one must 
study the external world. “The Great Learning,” said Chu Hsi, “speaks of 
investigation of things, but not of investigation of /%. The reason is that 
investigation of /i is like clutching at emptiness where there is nothing to 
lay hold of. When it speaks of investigation of things it means to seek 
the metaphysical (Tao) through the physical.”° In these words Chu Hsi 
reveals to us that, though he is not so radical an empiricist as to preach the 
tabula rasa theory, still he holds that knowledge-seeking is the best way to 
improve the mind or to bring it toward perfection and completeness. His 
opponents—Lu Hsiang-shan and Wang Yang-ming—criticized his view as 
being bifurcated. In their view, mind is complete in itself. What is needed, 
they said, is to brush the dust away from the mind, so that it will be clear 
and bright. 

Such were the main schools of Chinese philosophy, contending against 
one another through the centuries. Their rational basis is beyond dispute. 


INTUITION 


By “intuition” I understand the process commonly described as a kind of 
knowing by direct apprehension, and not by logical inference or experimen- 
tation. Let us leave open the question as to whether there really is any such 
process independent of conceptual knowledge and logical operations. We 
shall return to this problem later. 

Many kinds of truths are attributed to intuition. In mathematics, art, and 
ethics, intuitionism has established itself as a school. When this term is 
applied to Oriental philosophy in general, however, it becomes ambiguous. 
Since it includes every cognitive process other than reason, it covers a wider 
field than does intuition as generally understood in Europe. Truths of the 
most disparate kinds, whether Brahmanistic, Buddhist, Confucianist, or 
Neo-Confucianist, are all cast together under the same term, “intuition.” 





— — 
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I should like to make it clear that before the various schools of philosophy 
in China attained to the conception of knowledge they passed through a 
stage where concern was with meditation, concentration of mind. Pre- 
occupation of this kind has many Chinese names, such as “mind-keeping,” 
“spiritual nursing,” “silent understanding,” “re-collectedness,” “devotion.” 
Without such work of meditation one leads merely the daily life of coming 
in, going out, calling on acquaintances, attending to one’s business, etc. 
Under the pressure of practical business one’s mind may never have the 
time to be concerned with Tao, that is, with the way of knowledge and 
right behavior. But once a person has become interested in aspiring after 
Tao and devotes himself assiduously to the task, he will find the way. This 
so-called “spiritual nursing” was described most fascinatingly by one of 
the five founders of Sung philosophy, Ch’éng I, in an essay entitled: To 
What Kind of Learning [i.e., wisdom in the Platonic sense] Did Yen Hui 
Devote Himself? Yen Hui was a disciple of Confucius, who deplored 
the untimely death of his pupil. In the T’ang Dynasty the study of his 
personality was revived by Han Yii, and when, in the Sung Dynasty, 
Ch’éng I went to take the state examinations under Hu An-ting, he was 
assigned the subject: “Yen Hui.” He wrote so brilliantly on this topic 
that Hu An-ting was favorably impressed by his philosophical maturity 
and immediately appointed him a professor at the government Academy. 
The essay itself became immortal, and the example it reveals is universally 
acclaimed a model for scholars, as divine as the vow of a bodhisattva. One 
passage from his essay discloses with especial clarity the essence of its 
meaning: 


The efforts of Yen Hui were exercised according to the following maxims: Do not 
see what is indecent; do not hear what is indecent; do not speak what is indecent; do 
not act indecently. Confucius paid Yen Hui the compliment of saying that he was 
the sort of man who, when he found something good and worthy, would embrace it 
carefully and not let it go. The master also praised him for not transferring his indig- 
nation from one to another. Finally Confucius commended him as a man who never 
repeated mistakes. He knew how to discover what was wrong and once he had made 
the discovery he never committed the mistake a second time. Such was Yen Hui’s 
way of devoting himself to the kind of learning he liked.® 


Yen Hui’s work was a preliminary discipline for intuition. The principles 
underlying it were: (1) self-elimination, (2) concentration of mind, 
(3) comprehensive understanding. I shall now discuss each of these prin- 
ciples in detail. 

* PRSYD, chaps. 15, 16 (Ch’éng I). 

* Loc. cit. 
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(1) Self-elimination. In the “Reports of the Conference Seminars” of 
the 1949 East-West Philosophers’ Conference, is the remark: “attainment 
{of intuition as a valid method of knowledge] according to Eastern thinkers 
requires preparatory disciplines which are non-intellectual as well as intel- 
lectual. .. . The mind must be cleared of obstructions which arise from 
selfish desire and turbulent emotion.”*® In agreement with this quotation, 
Ch’éng I began his essay with a discussion of man’s essential nature and the 
Seven Emotions. One who aspires to achieve Tao, should strive first to rid 
himself of the sensuous and licentious, and also of the desire for money, fame, 
and power. This doing away with desire I call “self-elimination.” It goes 
back in Chinese history to an age before the introduction of Buddhism. 
Indeed, it was Mencius who said: “To nourish the mind you can do no better 
than to reduce your desires to as few as possible. Here is a man whose desires 
are reduced:—in some things he may not be able to keep his mind, but they 
will be few. Here is a man whose desires are many:—in some things he 
may be able to keep his mind, but they will be few.”*° 

This was a principle of Indian philosophy and of Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean Confucianism, and is the reason many thinkers in the Oriental tradi- 
tion have advised the ascetic life and followed it themselves. 

Besides self-elimination of desires, other factors were proposed for self- 
elimination, such as prepossession, bias, departmentalization—all of which 
infect the mind with partiality, unfairness, one-sidedness, and blindness. 


(2) Concentration of mind. Concentration of mind implies singleness 
of purpose. This is a result which follows self-elimination of desires. These 
two aspects, elimination of desires and singleness of purpose, are so closely 
interrelated that the one follows the other. When Chou Tun-i faced the 
question: “How may I attain sagehood?” the following answer occurred to 
him: “Singleness of purpose, i.e., desirelessness! When there is desirelessness 
there will also be open-mindedness during periods of calmness, and straight- 
forwardness during periods of action. Open-mindedness in calmness leads 
to intelligence, and intelligence leads to comprehensive understanding. 
Straightforwardness in action leads to altruism, and altruism to universality. 
Your goal will be attained via incelligence, comprehensive understanding, 
altruism, and universality. On this basis you will be able to reach the depths 
and to embrace all sides of any subject you may have in mind.””* 





*“Reports of the Conference Seminars,” in Charles A. Moore, ed., Essays in East-West Philosophy: 
An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), p. 430. 

* Mencius Bk. VIIB., in The Chinese Classics, Vol. II, p. 497. 

™ Chou Tun-i, “Comprehensive Understanding,” in PRSYD, chap. 11. 
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(3) Comprehensive understanding. The words of Chou Tun-i have al- 
ready anticipated my third point: comprehensive understanding. A Chinese 
proverb says: “Make your bosom as wide as the ocean and as empty as 
heaven.” The meaning is that since men generally hem their lives in by 
many kinds of barriers their first moral obligation should be to go beyond 
them. Egotism is the greatest of all barriers between man and man. A 
Christian calls the believers in other religions “pagans,” thus using a label 
which reveals the barrier between religion and religion. Nowadays an 
Oriental looking at a Westerner calls his civilization “materialistic.” This 
also betrays a barrier. Racialism and national sovereignty impose other kinds 
of barriers. Habitual ways of looking at things set up barriers tc knowledge 
and mutual understanding. These barriers are broken down in part only 
at times of profound change in the world situation or when great thinkers 
emerge. 

This barrier-breaking attitude was in former ages the prerogative of 
founders of religions and of philosophers, but in modern times it has also 
been powerfully exemplified by scientists. For example, Darwin removed 
the boundaries between the biological species, and Einstein has demolished 
the absoluteness of space and time and has established a single space-time 
continuum. He has also removed the barrier between mass and energy. It 
is to be hoped that this healthful barrier-breaking attitude may someday 
be extended as well to ethical, national, racial, and ideological questions. 

The three items we have been discussing, (1) self-elimination, (2) con- 
centration of mind, and (3) comprehensive understanding, are preparatory 
to intuition. Without preliminary training under these disciplines, so-called 
intuition is a quack’s prescription. 


INTERRELATION OF REASON AND INTUITION 


I quite agree with the words of the “Reports of the Seminars,” “Its [intu- 
ition’s} attainment according to Eastern thinkers requires preparatory disci- 
plines which are non-intellectual as well as intellectual.” This clause “as well 
as intellectual” is important because Eastern thinkers recognize that intellec- 
tual processes, such as common sense and logical reasoning, are the only foun- 
dations upon which intuition can be built. True, these intellectual founda- 
tions are invariably either hidden, so that one must go far beneath the sur- 
face to find them, or, so subtle that they are hard to detect, except by one who 
has a wide and profound knowledge of Eastern philosophy. Nevertheless, 
these intellectual foundations are there. For example, Zen Buddhism is 
famous for its contemplation; yet, we know that many of its categorical 
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imperatives are based upon the Avatarnsaka school or upon the Madhyamika 
school. The same may be said of the Taoists, who stressed “mind-fasting,” 
which is identical with Ch’an’s (or Zen’s) contemplation, but who, in their 
rejection of the Confucian virtues, were intellectualistic since they stated in 
their writings the reasons for their rejections. 

Now let me describe the method used by Chinese philosophers to attain 
truth. The three schools: Confucianism, Ch’anism, and Taoism will be con- 
sidered. These schools have one thing in common, namely, contemplation, 
“spiritual nursing” or “mind-fasting” as a preparatory step. Their adherents 
believed that since the activities of ordinary life are vain and futile they 
should devote themselves to what is everlasting and unchangeable. In order 
to get started on their search for eternal truth, they cut themselves off from 
the vanities of the world and absorbed themselves in the reflective life. 
Nevertheless, in each school the faithful depended upon a special intellectual 
background—just as Bergson, who stood for intuition, was well-versed in 
biology, psychology, and philosophy. It was requisite that the members of 
each school be familiar with the basic tenets of their own sect. Thus, the 
Ch’anist was required to agree with the principles of Buddhism including 
the important schools of Avatarnsaka and Madhyamika; the Taoist had to 
live detached from the world and had to view the universe in accordance 
with the Tao-té ching and the Chuang Tzu; and the Confusianist had to learn 
a great deal, while at the same time stressing inner reflection, as may be 
seen from the following quotation from the Analects: “The philosopher 
Tséng said, ‘I daily reflect upon myself on three points:—whether, in trans- 
acting business for others, I may not have been faithful; whether, in inter- 
course with friends, I may not have been sincere; whether I may not have 
mastered and practiced the instructions of my teacher.’”’” Once this prepara- 
tory knowledge was mastered, comprehensive understanding or sudden awak- 
ening could occur, and a new truth could be unfolded. In short, for all three 
schools reason and intuition interpenetrated one another, and a concentration 
of mind was achieved which was the key to truth. 

In speaking of Confucianism one cannot avoid emphasizing the importance 
of the Neo-Confucianist movement of the Sung Dynasty and of Wang 
Yang-ming, who succeeded this movement, in the Ming Dynasty. 

After the introduction of Buddhism from India, the road of personal culti- 
vation took a new course: it tended to become quietistic. “Calmness,” said 
Chou Tun-i, “is the way to set up a human standard.”** The Sung philoso- 





™ Confucian Analects 1. 4, in op. cit., p. 139. 
*%Chou Tun-i, op. cit. 
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phers were interested in knowing how one can be quiet and undisturbed by 
excitements from the outside. There is an essay by Ch’éng Hao about the 
tranquillity of human nature or mind.’* An important document of medita- 
tion, it reveals the nature of the “spiritual nursing” which the Neo- 
Confucianists learned under the influence of Buddhism. As a follower of 
Confucius, and therefore one who would spend his life in this world, Ch’éng 
Hao was able nevertheless to attain calmness without sitting for years before 
a wall like a Ch’an Buddhist. 

Ch’éng Hao’s advice about how to remain quiet whether in activity or 
in inactivity was to forget that there is inside or outside to mind; in other 
words, to become oblivious to the separation of the internal from the external 
as far as mind is concerned. This is the path to calmness for the Confucianist 
living in the world. Ch’éng Hao believed that, if one became unconscious 
of, or unconcerned about, whether “this” is inside one’s mind or “that” is 
outside one’s mind, one would respond naturally to what comes. He tells 
us what a mind ought to be in order to be quiet, impartial, and capable of 
making right judgments. This kind of mentality enables one to reason and 
to attain truths by intuition, and it is, in my opinion, the highest stage to 
which a philosopher can aspire. 

Chu Hsi, following in the footsteps of Ch’éng I (the brother of Ch’éng 
Hao) advocated two courses of discipline: (1) “spiritual nursing” by con- 
centration of mind, and (2) improvement of learning by realization of 
knowledge. Among the philosophers of China, he approaches closest to the 
Western idea of a philosopher because his mind was analytical and he was 
eager to know. It is interesting that his disciple, Huang Kan, enlarging 
upon the two principles just mentioned, expounded three principles under- 
lying the life and thought of Chu Hsi. 


His way of approach towards Tao was (1) to investigate reason in order to improve 
his knowledge; (2) to put his convictions into practice, thus giving them exemplifica- 
tion; (3) to concentrate his mind, which was the Alpha and Omega of the whole 
process, running through the former two aspects. If the mind were not concentrated 
when engaged in improvement of knowledge, there would be confusion and stirrings 
of mind, which would lead to such befuddlement that the mind would be incapable 
of seeing where the principles of righteousness lie. Again, if the mind were not con- 
centrated while concerned with personal practice, there would ensue relaxation and 
negligence, and the work of exemplification would be impossible. The way to attain 
concentration of mind is to devote one’s self to singleness of purpose.'® 


In China, Chu Hsi is considered an adherent of the school of knowledge- 





* PRSYD, chap. 13 (Ch’éng Hao). * Ibid., chaps. 48, 49 (Chu Hsi). 
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seeking. Yet, he never forgot the importance of the rdle of concentration 
of mind which, for him, was just as important as knowledge. 

The great philosopher in the camp opposite Chu Hsi was Wang Yang- 
ming. As the former was the founder of the school of knowledge-seeking, 
so the latter was the champion of the school of the supremacy of virtue or 
mind. Wang Yang-ming’s capacity for changing to new viewpoints was 
illustrated in a poem composed by him in his eleventh year. His father and 
grandfather had brought him on a trip to Chin Shan, an islet near Chen- 
chiang on the Yangtze River, when he wrote: 

“Chin Shan is like a fist 

That breaks a hole in the watery bottom of Yangchow. 

After drinking wine I lean beside the moon on a high pavilion 

And listen to the flute in the heights until the grotto-dragon sleeps.” '® 


Amazed at the child’s poetic gifts, the guests requested him to write another 
verse, and he responded with the following: 

“When a distant moon is on a near mountain the moon appears small 

And the mountain great. 

If a man’s eyes are greater than heaven, 


Then, on the contrary, the mountain seems small 
And the moon great.” 


At first Wang Yang-ming was not interested in studying To, but, rather, 
was fond of horsemanship, literature, Taoism, and Buddhism. In his thirty- 
third year he began to read the Sung philosophers, and he pondered over 
the theory of investigation of things. He pondered the words of Chu Hsi 
that in everything there is a rational principle which each of us should study. 
Since many bamboos grew near his home he tried to find the principle in 
them. But he could discover nothing. He continued, however, to read the 
books of the Sung school, and he became convinced that their theories suf- 
fered from their tendency to separate mind from the principles of the natural 
world and the world of moral values. In his thirty-fifth year he submitted 
a memorial to the emperor advising the impeachment of a powerful eunuch 
named Liu Chin—the result of which boldness was that he was banished 
to Kweichow. His life in exile caused him distress and perplexity, but awak- 
ened in him a vigorous reformation. One night he awoke, imagining that 
somebody had called him, and he perceived suddenly the meaning of the 
two concepts: “investigation of things” and “realization of knowledge.” At 
this moment he became aware of the unity, or integral wholeness, of the 
physical world and mind. Having grasped this new principle, he proceeded 
thereafter to apply it to the Confucian canon, showing that each book could 





% Wang wén ch’éng Kung ch’iian shu (“Wang Yang-ming’s Collected Works”), Book 32, p. 1. 
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be explained in this sense. He was as overjoyed about his discovery as Ch’éng 
Hao had been when he found Jj, reason. 

Now we turn from Confucianism to Ch’anism, which, as a forerunner of 
Neo-Confucianism, was renowned for its contemplative life and its contempt 
for book-knowledge. Ch’anism in China began with Bodhidharma, a monk 


who was known for having sat before a wall for nine years. To Bodhidharma 
are attributed the words: 


“It [the teaching of Ch’an] is an extraordinary message outside the 
Scriptures, 


Not written in language. 
Appeal directly to the original mind! 
When one’s nature is found Buddhahood will be attained!” 


According to a book entitled Finger-Moon Record, by Chu Ju-chi, a conver- 
sation once occurred between Bodhidharma and Emperor Wu-ti of the Liang 
Dynasty. “Since the beginning of my reign,” remarked the ruler, “I have 
built ever so many temples, copied ever so many sacred books, and supported 
ever so many monks. What do you think my merit may be?” ’” Bodhidharma 
answered: “No merit whatever, sir.” The emperor asked: “Why?” Then 
began Bodhidharma’s significant reply: “All these are inferior deeds which 
could cause their author to be born again in the heavens or on earth. They 
still show traces of worldliness. They are like shadows following objects. 
Though they seem actually to exist, they are in reality nothing but non- 
entities. A truly meritorious deed would be full of pure wisdom, would be 
perfect and mysterious, and its real nature would be beyond the grasp of 
human intelligence.” In this passage we have a kind of mysticism. Great 
emphasis is placed on the command: “Away with intellect and worldliness!” 
The Ch’an sect was on the surface very anti-intellectualistic. 

One day a monk came to Bodhidharma and said, “My mind is not yet 
pacified. Please, Master, pacify it.” The Master answered: “Bring your mind 
and I will give peace to it.”"* Ch’anism stressed absorption in one’s thought 
and recommended that one ignore whatever bore the earmark of intellect. 
This attitude, in my opinion, shows an emphasis which is neglected in every- 
day life. 

The Ch’anist method of evaluating the knowledge of disciples is illustrated 
by the following incident. When the Fifth Patriarch was about to select his 
spiritual successor, Shén-hsiu, the most learned of his sect, composed a stanza 
to express his view: 


" Chib yiieh lu (“Finger-Moon Record”), Book 4. 
8 Loc. cit. * Loc. cit. 
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“This body is the Bodhi-tree, 
Mind is like a bright mirror. 
Keep it ever clean 
And let no dust stay on it.” 


But another monk, Hui-néng, who worked in the kitchen, also wrote a stanza 
which was placed on the wall with Shén-hsiu’s verse. This second stanza ran: 
“There is nothing called ‘Bodhi-tree,; 
The bright mirror is nowhere, 
From the very beginning is nothingness only. 
Where can dust collect?” 2° 


The kitchen-monk’s knowledge of the void represented a more nearly perfect 
stage than that of the savant, and it was the kitchen-monk who was chosen 
the Fifth Patriarch’s successor. Why? Because Shén-hsiu was still a discipli- 
narian, and Hui-néng transcended the terms of conventionality and possessed 
the power of free thinking. The ideas expressed in the two stanzas are, to 
be sure, in some degree intellectual. But the idea expressed in Hui-néng’s 
verse approached nearer to the Buddhist conception of the void. 

Before bringing these remarks on Ch’anism to a close, I should like to 
remind the reader again that the kung-an (i.e., the abrupt judgments given 
by Ch’an teachers) are based upon the intellectualistic theories of the 
Avatarnsaka school and the dialectic of the Madhyamika school. Moreover, 
the reader should remember that Bodhidharma himself required his disciples 
to read the Lankavatara Sitra. 

Finally we come to Taoism. 

Taoism is an ambiguous term which can stand for the doctrine of Lao Tzi 
and Chuang Tzii, or for the Taoist religion, which emerged at the end of 
the Western Han Dynasty. I shall deal with Taoism in the former sense. 
This school as represented by Lao Tzii and Chuang Tzii played a great rdle 
in Chinese life because it accented ww-wei, no action, and thus furnished 
opposition to the moral discipline and concern with administrative work 
characteristic of Confucianism. Men like Lao Tzi and Chuang Tzii were 
spectators of the universe. They never participated in worldly affairs, but 
were interested in studying them, as it were, from the outside. As mere 
viewers-of-the-scene; they practiced “mind-fasting,” and were therefore able 
to maintain a detached point of view. Their life in the world accorded with 
the principle: 

“As a spectator one has a clear view, 
As one who is in the midst of affairs one is confused.” 


»* Loc. cit. 
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As spectators, the Taoists uncovered many truths, among them the /aissez- 
faire policy. They told us long ago that many things done by governments 
are futile and that it would be better to leave more things to the people and 
to encourage them to revert to nature. They also taught that too much moral 
and intellectual discipline leads to hypocrisy, philistinism, quibbling, and 
verbalism. The noblest of the truths of Taoism, expounded by Chuang Tzi, 
was that of the relativity of good and evil, of great and small, etc. Chuang 
Tzi’s advice was to take the attitude of aloofness from all distinctions of 
right and wrong, great and small, rich and poor. The Taoists thought in 
universal terms. Hence Chuang Tzii’s comment: “The fungus plant of a 
morning knows not the alternation of day and night. The cicada knows not 
the alternation of spring and autumn. Theirs are short years. But in the 
south of Ch’u there is a mingling (tree) whose spring and autumn are each 
of five hundred years’ duration... . Yet P’éng Tsu is known for reaching 
a great age and is still, alas, an object of envy to all!”** The Taoists also 
took a long-range view of human history; they knew that what was a success 
for one period might be a failure for the next period. Never becoming in- 
volved in mundane affairs, they were, as spectators, full of far-sightedness 
and insight, and they allowed complete freedom to the people. The Taoist 
preachments were not figments of the poetic imagination, but were truths 
learned from the ever-changing lessons of life. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that I find, behind the intuitionism of 
these three schools (Confucianism, Ch’anism, and Taoism), a synthesis 
which consists of three factors: (1) Truth on a purely intuitive basis, not 
imbedded in knowledge and logical thinking, cannot be truth. There must 
be an intellectual foundation without which intuition is blind. This is the 
intellectualistic aspect. (2) In the background of intuition are also convic- 
tion and a determined will in accordance with which human effort is directed. 
This is the voluntaristic aspect. (3) Intuitive truth arises from the depths 
of the heart and from an intense love of the cause in which one believes. 
This is the affective side. I hold, therefore, that truth found by intuition is 
deep-rooted in intellect, will, and emotion. It is a synthesis at a high and 
comprehensive level. And such a synthesis as this cannot be achieved through 
the study of reason versus intuition, but must be the product of a vastly 
broader approach. 

An apt conclusion to this article are the words of Lu Hsiang-shan: “When 
a sage is born in the ocean of the Orient it is the same mind and the same 
reason. When a sage is born in the ocean of the Occident it is the same 


“Lin Yutang, The Wisdom of China and India (New York: Random House, 1942), p. 630. 
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mind and the same reason. When a sage is born in the sea of the north or 
the south it is the same mind and the same reason. Going back to the sages 
who were born thousands of generations ago, or coming forward to the 


sages who will be born thousands of generations hence, one finds the same 
mind and the same reason.” ” 


"Iu Hsiang shan ch’iian chi. 
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Advaita Vedanta and 
Liberation in Bodil y Existence 


ACCORDING TO THE Advaitist, nirvikalpa samadhi is the 
ultimate state of ecstatic trance, in which Brahman in its true undifferentiated 
and unconditioned nature is realized. This state is one of absolute identity. 
The aspirant merges into Brahman; his ego or individuality is eliminated; 
all differentiation ceases; and he in fact becomes Brahman. But, if that were 
really the ultimate state, no one could ever return from it to teach illusionism 
on earth. The difficulty, however, is that the sadhaka, aspirant, does some- 
times come out of nirvikalpa samadhi to be confronted again with the world. 
He continues to live in the body for some time with a purified and enlightened 
individuality. Nevertheless, he is not deluded by the names and forms that 
together make up the world. He is now firmly convinced that Brahman 
alone is real and that the things and beings that are presented are all unreal, 
though they do very much objectively appear. The state of such a sadhaka is 
somewhat like that of the traveler in the desert who has known the truth 
about the mirage. A traveler, let us suppose, steps into the desert and sees 
at a distance a lake sparkling under the blazing sun. He moves forward, but 
he finds no lake. He perceives sand instead. He is now convinced that the 
lake-presentation was an illusion. Armed with this conviction he now pro- 
ceeds, and as he looks up he perceives as before the appearance of a lake 
around the sand island on which he stands. However, he no longer mistakes 
the presentation for a lake. On the contrary, he is now conscious that what 
is real is only an expanse of sand and that the lake-presentation is unreal. 
Indeed, there is no actual lake to answer to the traveler’s perception, and yet, 
a lake objectively appears. The peculiarity about this experience is that, 
though the lake-presentation is considered false at the moment, it does not 
altogether disappear; the presentation still persists. In like manner, when 
the aspirant comes out of nirvikalpa samadhi, he perceives, somewhat in the 
same way, an existent world, though he is convinced that it is unreal. Now 
the question is: How can the Advaitist explain the return from nirvikalpa 
samadhi of the one who has realized Brahman? Once merged with the in- 
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determinate, how could he ever come out of it again to the world? In so far 
as the method of realization is concerned, the Advaitist falls back upon him- 
self. He relies on his apprehension of the import of the scriptural texts, his 
power of philosophical analysis (the discrimination between the true and 
the false), and his contemplation of the truths which have been reasoned 
out. In nirvikalpa samadhi the individuality of the aspirant is lost in Brah- 
man. So, we cannot put down his return from the ultimate state to any option 
on his part. On the other hand, since Brahman is absolute and indeterminate, 
no activity whatsoever can be ascribed to it. We cannot, therefore, conceive 
that Brahman sends back the blessed one out of the state of identity and 
projects a world-appearance to be presented to him. 

Advaitists are puzzled over this problem. In fact, they fail to solve it, and 
in their perplexity resort to makeshifts. Some maintain that God himself is 
a phenomenon and falls short of the ultimate reality. And, when an indi- 
vidual attains to undifferentiated being, they contend, he transcends even 
God. They, nevertheless, allow some concession to the theists. In their opin- 
ion, the aspirant may invoke the help of God at the stages prior to the realiza- 
tion of Brahman.’ According to them, as soon as the realization is achieved, 
God, along with all things and beings, goes into the limbo of the unreal. 
The contention of the theists apart, we have in the Katha Upanisad, “The 
Self cannot be attained by learning, nor can it be attained by the intellect 
or by means of the scriptures. That is attained only by him whom That 
chooses; to him alone the Self reveals its real being.”* Advaitists are hard 
put to explain this text, and some of them have tried to explain it away 
altogether. Anyway, the point that concerns us here is how it is that one 
sometimes comes out of the state of nirvikalpa samadhi. Let us see how 
Advaitists seek to settle the problem. 

Some Advaitists are very thoroughgoing; they are of the opinion that there 
can be nothing like jivanmukti, i.e., liberation in bodily existence or while 
still alive. As they point out, if knowledge of Brahman is ever attained, 
nescience or ignorance, which is the cause of differentiation, must cease al- 
together. So, liberation annuls bodily life. The knower of Brahman becomes 
Brahman.® But the difficulty is that sometimes the aspirant descends from 
nirvikalpa samadhi to empirical existence. Sarnkara, for example, attained 
to Brahman. Nevertheless, he retained enough individuality to preach 





*N. K. Brahma, Philosophy of Hindu Sadhana (London: Kegan Paul, 1932), p. 196; also Pafiicanan 
Tarkaratna, ed., Paticadasi Il]. 37-42 (Calcutta: Bangabasi Press, 1914), pp. 82-83. 

® Katha Upanisad I. ii. 23. 

* Mundaka Upanisad Ill. ii. 9. 
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Advaita Vedanta. Liberation on the earthly plane is a fact. Many sages and 
saints testify to it.* 

Some Advaitists admit that liberation in bodily existence constitutes a prob- 
lem, and in fact they try their utmost to settle it. It is often argued that 
ignorance (avidya) has a twofold function. First, ignorance functions as a 
veil upon Brahman. Second, ignorance projects the world of differentiation. 
It is further contended that, though the veiling function of ignorance ends 
with realization, yet the creative function of ignorance still persists.” And 
this residuum of ignorance, some Advaitists argue, is enough to explain how 
the sadhaka can have bodily existence even after the attainment of uncondi- 
tioned Brahman. However, if we pause to think this through, we shall find 
that the argument has no force. According to Advaitists, Brahman is im- 
mutable and eternal. So, in their opinion no creative activity is to be attrib- 
uted to Brahman. Still, the cosmos calls for an explanation. Advaitists have 
an explanation to offer. They take ignorance or nescience to be the root cause 
of cosmic phenomena. But what is ignorance? Certainly ignorance, what- 
ever positive nature Advaitists may believe it possesses, is the lack of knowl- 
edge of Brahman. The world as a whole must be something like a crust over 
Brahman, and the knowledge of the world which is ignorance must be some- 
thing like a cover over the light of knowledge of Brahman. Hence, if the 
knowledge of Brahman is attained, the cover of ignorance must have been 
altogether destroyed. In the case of a rope-snake illusion, for instance, Advait- 
ists contend that it is ignorance of the rope in question that is the cause of 
the illusion. It is a matter of common experience that the person concerned 
gets out of the illusion as soon as he recognizes the rope, and after he per- 
ceives the rope the illusion does not last even a moment; it vanishes forth- 
with. So, if the realization of Brahman is conceived in terms of knowledge, 
and world existence in terms of illusion, the world illusion should vanish as 
soon as one attains to knowledge of Brahman. That is to say, all awareness 
of the differentiated world, which is ignorance or the effect of ignorance, 
must end with the realization of the eternal one. 

Some Advaitists suggest an alternative solution. They contend that on 
realization of Brahman ignorance becomes weakened; it loses its sting and 
thus becomes harmless. But we may point out that ignorance, however weak- 
ened, is still ignorance. Advaitists easily raise a ghost, but they find it ex- 
tremely hard to lay the ghost. On strictly Advaitist lines it would be natural 


*See Vidyaranya Muni, Jivanmuktiviveka, Durga Charan Chattopadhyaya, ed. (2nd ed., Benares: 
Magniram Math, 1949), pp. 32-78. 

® Brahma, op. cit., p. 123. 

* Brahma, op. cit., pp. 184-186. 
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to maintain that with the realization of unconditioned and undifferentiated 
Brahman all ignorance ceases. In other words, when the sadhaka reaches the 
peak of spiritual realization, he completely merges into Brahman, the Abso- 
lute. He as an individual no longer exists, not to speak of any multiplicity 
for him. Then, obviously, no residuum of ignorance can remain after realiza- 
tion. And, that being the case, once the sadhaka is in the state of nirvikalpa 
samadhi, he cannot return to bodily existence. 

Some Advaitists are alive to the difficulty involved in the position just con- 
sidered, and to avoid it they shift their ground.’ They contend that the cause- 
effect relation is such that sometimes the effect continues even if the cause 
thereof ceases to exist or to operate. For instance, if flowers are kept in a 
vessel for some time and are then taken away, the fragrance of the flowers 
persists in the vessel. Some Advaitists cite such an example in support of 
their thesis. It is true that the flowers in question cease to exist in the vessel. 
But it is hard to see how the flowers themselves can be taken as the cause 
of the fragrance in the vessel. Obviously the flowers are fragrant. In other 
words, the flowers have fragrance as a quality. Now, the thing in which a 
quality inheres cannot be the cause of the quality. The effect that is crucial 
in the above illustration is not, strictly speaking, the fragrance of the flowers 
left in the vessel, but is the transference of some of the fragrance of the 
flowers to the vessel. Certainly there must be some cause of this effect. The 
cause, however, is not the flowers. Indeed, we cannot deny that the flowers 
with their fragrance constitute one of the conditions that together make up 
the cause. But what of that? The effect in question is the transference of 
fragrance from the flowers to the vessel. It is not that the effect is just taking 
place, but that the effect has already happened. And as a result of the pro- 
duction of the effect the fragrance in the vessel is now a fact. There can 
therefore be no difficulty even if the flowers have ceased to exist. There is 
no reason why we should connect the flowers and the fragrance in the vessel 
as cause and effect. 

Against their adversaries Advaitists may argue that on attaining to the re- 
alization of Brahman the accumulated karma, i.e., cumulative effect of those 
past actions which have not yet begun to bear fruit, is wholly destroyed.* That 
kind of karma which is called prarabdha, i.e., the effect of the actions that 
have begun to fructify, however, continues to operate even after realization. 





*See Madhusidana Saraswati, Advaita-siddhi, Jogendranath Tarkatirtha and Rajendranath Ghosh, 
trans. and eds. (Calcutta: Commercial Gazette Press, 1931), Part Il, p. 670. Also Vidyaranya Muni, 
Vivarana-prameya-Samgrabah, Pramathanath Tarkabhisan, ed. (Calcutta: Basumati Sahitya Mandir, 
1928), Part IV, p. 183. 

* Paficanan Tarkaratna, ed., Paticadasi, p. 259-261. 
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And it is this principle, it is maintained, that adequately explains the possi- 
bility of liberation in bodily life. This argument is not to the point. If Brah- 
man alone is real and the world is unreal, we have to say, at the cost of repe- 
tition, that knowledge or realization of Brahman must destroy ignorance, 
which is the knowledge of the world, as light destroys darkness. Prarabdha 
is pertinent only in the pre-nirvikalpa stages. But it is hard to see how the 
question of prarabdha can arise when the sadhaka has attained identity with 
Brahman. Strictly, the argument of prarabdha is not a new one; it is nothing 
but the argument of the residuum of ignorance in another form. On analysis, 
the one resolves into the other. Anyway, let us fix on the conception of 
karma. Karma admittedly attaches to the individual and relates to the order 
of time, space, and cause. The operation of karma is broadly based on the 
principle of causality. It can therefore be legitimately maintained that karma 
in any of its forms cannot extend beyond the realm of phenomena. On 
Advaitists’ showing, the knower of Brahman transcends the spatio-temporal 
order; in fact, he becomes identified with the undifferentiated one. And when 
supreme knowledge dawns, ignorance with its offshoots must disappear. We 
cannot quite understand, then, how the knower of Brahman can again be 
brought under the sway of karma. 

Advaitists seek to make their point clearer by analogy. An arrow shot 
from a bow continues to move until it comes to a stop. Much in the same 
way, it is argued, prarabdha, the kind of karma that has already begun to 
fructify, operates even after the realization of Brahman. That is why the 
knower of Brahman has to remain in the body for some time; he must wait 
for prarabdha to work itself out. But we cannot see how this illustration can 
help us. It appears here that prarabdha has a potency of its own, such that 
even the knowledge of Brahman cannot possibly have any effect upon it. In 
fact, even the knower of Brahman must submit to the operation of prarabdha. 
As we are told, he comes out of nirvikalpa samadhi and waits unconcernedly 
in the body for prarabdha to wear out. Were Brahman capable of any feel- 
ing, Brahman, self-existent and self-poised as it is, would envy prarabdha 
its autonomy. In the attempt to explain jivanmukii, liberation in bodily life, 
Advaitists erect a principle that undermines the very fabric of their philosophy. 

If we look again minutely into the illustration given above, we shall find 
that a gross fallacy is involved in it. It is doubtless true that when the arrow 
is shot from the bow, the archer concerned can no longer have any control 
over the arrow. But from this we cannot conclude that the arrow thus shot out 


° Brabma-siitra: Sarnkara’s Commentary on IV. i. 15. Cf. Swami Vireswarananda, Brabma-sitras 
(Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas: Advaita Ashrama, 1936), p. 458. 
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moves on uncontrolled. If we think that the arrow in its movement is wholly 
uncontrolled, it is because we in our experience of the movement of the 
arrow in question fail to distinguish between two distinct effects and between 
their respective causes. One of the effects that concern us is the shooting of 
the arrow, and its cause is quite a collocation of facts—the bow in working 
order, the arrow being in the proper place and position, the archer straining 
the string backward and releasing it later, and so on. It is not a fact, how- 
ever, that as soon as the arrow is shot from the bow it becomes independent 
of any cause. If we grasp the distinction between the shooting of the arrow 
and the starting of its movement beyond the bow, we shall find that the 
starting of the movement of the arrow itself is the other effect. And this 
effect is to be explained by reference to the initial force with which the arrow 
is propelled, plus some other force or forces operating beyond the bow. In 
the instance under consideration, then, there is no effect whatsoever continu- 
ing in the absence of its proper cause. As soon as the archer shoots out the 
arrow he, indeed, loses control over it. But the force with which the arrow 
is flung out of the bow forthwith meets with opposition. In the end, the 
counteracting force or forces prevail against the initial force, and the arrow 
comes down. The stronger the opposing forces, the sooner the arrow stops. 
Evidently prarabdha proceeds from the individual concerned. And as 
prarabdha begins to fructify it passes beyond the control of the individual. 
But it is difficult to establish that there can be nothing to counteract prarabdha. 
When an individual attains to the realization of Brahman his individuality 
is admittedly annulled. It is not understandable that prarabdha, which is an 
offshoot of his ego, still remains in force. It is absurd to maintain that even 
the realization of Brahman cannot prevail against it and that it is left alone 
to exhaust itself. Advaitists’ argument betrays mere partisan spirit and is not 
based on an acute analysis of the occurrences cited to illustrate their point. 

Some Advaitists contend that there is ample justification for liberation in 
bodily existence." They point out that if the knower of Brahman, who be- 
comes Brahman, did not return again to the world, there would be no tradi- 
tion of Advaitist realization. There would be no Advaitist teachers, and, for 
that reason, no articulate spiritual discipline could be developed. In the 
Brahma-sitra more than one aphorism is devoted to this topic.’ It is defi- 
nitely set forth there that the operation of prarabdha makes it possible for 
the sadhaka to return from nirvikalpa samadhi to bodily existence. Indeed, if 
the sadhaka in the ultimate state were lost in Brahman, that would stultify 


Swami Vireswarananda, op. cit., p. 459; also Swami Madhavananda, ed., Veddnta-paribhasé (How- 
rah: Ramakrishna Mission Sarada Pitha, 1942), p. 231. 
™ Brabma-sutra IV.i15, 19. 
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Advaitism. If no one could return from the transcendent realm to report his 
experience, there would be none to teach about the realization of undifferen- 
tiated Brahman. If the sadhaka in the ultimate state of realization melts into 
Brahman, no message from the Supreme can ever reach humanity. The 
Advaitist system of philosophy, however, its exponents claim, is spiritualistic. 
It is true that a speculative philosophy is open to question; to it an alternative 
is always possible. So, we cannot hope to attain to complete truth through 
thought. There must, therefore, be spiritual teachers to keep up the vitality 
of the Advaitist system. But how secure such teachers? This is the problem. 
Advaitists really find themselves tossed on the horns of a dilemma. The 
sadhaka either returns or does not. If he returns, he seems to violate the basic 
principle of Advaitism and thus undermines his own teaching. If he does 
not return, there are no teachers of Advaitism and, therefore, no evidence of 
the truth of the doctrine. The fact that Advaitists fall back upon prarabdha 
to explain the possibility of teachers of Brahman shows that in their system 
there is no real justification for that possibility. Whether or not Advaitists 
have been able to settle the problem under consideration, historically there 
have been many Advaitist teachers who have claimed the realization of un- 
differentiated Brahman in nirvikalpa samadhi. Pethaps the problem as we 
pose it did not present itself to those teachers; they presumably found that 
they just came out of the ultimate state. That was all. Or, if they ever 
reflected upon the fact of their return to the realm of differentiation, they 
certainly found that that could not be fitted into the strictly Advaitist system. 
This is evidenced by the fact that most of those who attempted to explain 
the enigma had recourse to makeshifts. The Advaitist system undoubtedly 
requires teachers who have realized Brahman. But in the system itself there 
is no provision for them. 

Strangely enough, some Advaitists of the present day take their stand upon 
the very conception of transcendence in the context in question.” If we can 
clearly grasp, they contend, the Vedantic conception of transcendence, we 
shall have no occasion to be concerned about what happens to the world or 
to the body of the j#@ni, the knower of Brahman. Let us see exactly what 
they mean by “transcendence.” They maintain that when liberation is at- 
tained nothing in particular happens to the world. The world, they point 
out, continues as it was; only the conception of it undergoes a change. Before 
the attainment of liberation the world appeared to the aspirant as real, as 
existing in its own right. Now, after realization, the j#ami, who has realized 
Brahman, continues in the body for some time, knowing as he does that the 


S$. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. 11 (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1930), p. 637. 
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world including the body he inhabits is unreal and that Brahman, the un- 
differentiated, is the sole reality. So far so good. There is a confusion, how- 
ever, which must be cleared up. We have to ascertain exactly what is con- 
veyed by the phrase “transcendence in conception.” Indeed, “transcendence” 
is a big word, but “transcendence in conception” means a very simple thing, 
either “having a more adequate conception” or “having a true conception.” 
Let me explain each of these with an example. For instance, I hear a gun 
go off. The report of the gun is an event, and this I apprehend. If I have 
already had any conception of the report of a gun, the conception is now 
applied to the event immediately experienced. I shall, indeed, have a fuller 
conception of the event if I come to know the causal conditions that combine 
to produce the event. And when I do possess such a conception of the event 
as immediately experienced, it is in the sense that the content that was immedi- 
ately given now becomes richer through mediation. Coming to the domain 
of philosophy, we find that some philosophers, unlike ordinary men, do not 
regard the things and beings of the world as independent existences. They 
show on speculative grounds that these all proceed from a fundamental unity. 
From the ordinary point of view the world is regarded as real or, rather, as 
an aggregation of independent elements. The philosopher certainly goes be- 
yond the ordinary conception of the world when he posits a unity beyond 
the multiplicity. Whatever may be the nature of the unity he reaches, there 
can be no doubt that in his conception he transcends the common-sense point 
of view, although the world exists as it always existed as much for him as 
for all other men. The philosopher’s endeavor is not all useless, however. 
The conception he reaches through thinking makes the world more intelli- 
gible than the popular conception of it does. The position of an idealist 
thinker is peculiarly important in this context. He, through analysis and 
reasoning, arrives at the conception of God as absolute spirit manifesting 
himself or itself in the universe. Indeed, from the ordinary point of view, 
things appear to be real. But on reflection it is found that no one of them 
contains in it the conditions of its existence. Though the world exhibits a 
multiplicity and manifold distinctions, efforts are made by both theory and 
practice to reach a fundamental unity. The idealist shows that the ideas of 
goodness, truth, and beauty point to an absolute unity which is felt as an 
inarticulate whole in our immediate experience.’* So, the conception that 
the world arises from a supreme source is far more adequate than the con- 
ception that the world is self-existent, although the former conception is little 


%*F.H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality (2nd ed., Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1897), p. 141. 
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more than an intellectual construction, an idea built on the basis of ordinary 
experience. 

Now let us consider the alternative meaning of “transcendence in concep- 
tion.” To employ the capital instance Advaitists take, a snake-illusion in a 
piece of rope: in this situation what is really given is a piece of rope. It is 
presented to someone, however, as a snake, and, for that reason, conceived 
by him as a snake. When he gets out of the illusion, he perceives the rope 
and conceives it as such. The conception of the given as a snake yields to 
the conception of it as a rope. The original conception, i.e., the conception 
of the given as a snake, unlike the conception analyzed above, is in no way 
enlarged by the conception of the given as a rope. On the contrary, the person 
concerned reaches the conception of the given as a rope by rejecting altogether, 
on factual grounds, the conception of the given as a snake. We may read 
“transcendence in conception” into this situation, in the sense that the per- 
cipient now has the conviction that the rope simply appeared as a snake a 
moment ago. 

We have now to see how we can interpret Vedantic “transcendence in con- 
ception.” To my mind, Vedantic transcendence in conception cannot be inter- 
preted in any of the ways analyzed above. The j#ani, the knower of Brahman, 
is not a mere philosopher who has reduced the multiplicity of things and 
beings to a unity. His is the conception of the world as unreal, though after 
realization of Brahman the world continues to present itself to him. And 
his conception that the world is unreal and that Brahman is the sole. reality 
is not reached by way of enlarging the conception of the world which com- 
mon men possess. Again, after realization of Brahman the world admittedly 
persists, and the sadhaka remains in the body for some time. So, the state 
of nirvikalpa samadhi cannot involve an absolute cancellation of the world, 
and, for that reason, cannot be conceived as a state of getting out of the world 
illusion. If the sadhaka returns to the world and to bodily existence, he is 
ever aware that the world is unreal and only Brahman ultimately real. And 
this awareness he attains through the transformation he undergoes in the 
ultimate state of realization. If we credit him at all with any conception of 
the world, that conception results from the transformation of his empirical 
conscious being. This is all that can be meant by the Vedantic phrase “trans- 
scendence in conception.” According to the Vedantists whose views we are 
considering, on realization the world does not vanish as an illusory content. 
On the contrary, they contend, the world still persists, and the body of the 
sadhaka \asts for some time. But the difficulty is that the sadhaka still per- 
ceives the world. If the world is, in fact, unreal, how can it exist to be pre- 
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sented to one who has realized Brahman? The gist of the contention under 
consideration is that unreality and existence are not incompatible. Whereas 
ordinary men perceive and conceive the world as real, the sadhaka after reali- 
zation perceives the world as unreal and is aware that Brahman alone is real. 
But the world, however unreal, persists, and its unreality evidently is not 
on a par with the unreality of an illusory snake-content, for instance. In the 
case of the rope-snake illusion, the illusory snake-presentation disappears 
altogether as soon as the rope, which is the reality, is known. When one gets 
out of one’s illusory experience the illusory content no longer exists. In the 
case of Brahman and the world, nobody can deny that the world is not real 
in the sense in which Brahman is real. So, if Brahman is real, the world is 
unreal. Such a distinction is inevitable if we consider the world as an inde- 
pendent whole, that is to say, if we view the world as independently existing. 
The world as an independent whole is, in short, an irrational existence. It 
is contended that the world, though unreal, can be presented to the sadhaka 
even after liberation, and this is said to be a mystery which no one can 
penetrate.'* Now, the point is: If the world persists even after the realization 
of Brahman, it must have some sort of reality, although it can be only a 
dependent reality. To say that the world is real in the reality of Brahman 
is to say that the world derives from Brahman, or that Brahman, though in 
itself undifferentiated, manifests itself in differentiation. The exponents of 
the “transcendence in conception” theory must obviously end by abandoning 
the orthodox Advaitist position, which is nothing short of acosmism. 
However, the main difficulty is not solved. In the present context it is not 
important whether Brahman is capable of differentiation or not. What is of 
crucial importance here is whether the sadhaka can come out of nirvikalpa 
samadhi and back into bodily existence. As we see, the Vedantic method of 
realization consists of some such steps as apprehending the meaning of the 
scriptural texts which are supposed to embody the spiritual experiences of 
the seers of the past, reasoning out the apprehended meaning, which amounts 
to philosophical analysis, and then contemplating the reasoned truth. Con- 
templation in the end culminates in nirvikalpa samadhi—the superconscious 
ecstatic state of trance in which the sadhaka becomes merged with Brahman. 
On the other hand, when the sadhaka comes out of nirvikalpa samadhi and 
regains consciousness of the world, he is left with a sort of ego. Advaitists 
themselves cannot afford to be blind to this fact. But the question is: How 
is it that some sort of individuality is restored to the sadhaka, though in the 
state of nirvikalpa samadhi all ego or individuality and all differentiation 





“K. C. Bhattacharyya, Studies in Veddntism (Calcutta: Calcutta University Press, 1909), p. 48. 
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are annulled? The Vedantists of the “transcendence in conception” school *® 
give only dubious recognition to the problem. They do not so much as ad- 
dress themselves to it. If they are at all conscious of the problem, they seek 
to evade it. 

An approach to the problem is sometimes made from still another point of 
view.'® Some contend that, though after liberation the body ceases to be part 
of the sadhaka, yet God preserves the sadhaka’s body for cosmic purposes. 
But who is God? As we have seen, according to the Advaitists, God is a minor 
being as compared to unconditioned Brahman. God is indeed the creator 
and sustainer of the world. Still, he is only a supreme phenomenon among 
phenomena. Anyway, the contention that, though the sadhaka is lost in 
Brahman, his body is preserved by God for God’s own purposes does not 
help us much. The trouble is that the body of the sadhaka, who has attained 
liberation, is often found to be animated by an enlightened soul, the con- 
scious being of which seems to be continuous with the former soul of the 
sadkaha. That is why we cannot possibly conceive that God himself restores 
some activity to the inert body which the sadhaka may have left behind, by 
infusing into it a new spirit. Hence, from the point of view of extreme 
Advaitism the state of liberation in bodily existence after the realization of 
the Absolute is an enigma. On realization, the sadhaka gets immersed in 
absolute bliss, and it is only we, it may be maintained, who see that the 
sadhaka lives in the body. This is no explanation, but only an attempt to 
explain away the whole state of liberation in bodily existence. So, the con- 
clusion that follows is that the teaching of the sadhaka as to nirvikalpa 
samadhi after he has realized Brahman is illusory. Then, how can we know 
if anybody ever realized Brahman? To attain to nirvikalpa samadhi is to 
cancel the world as illusory. But this cuts at the very foundation of Advaitism. 

Liberation in bodily existence is a standing reproach to illusionism. If the 
sadhaka comes out of nirvikalpa samadhi, which is the state of identity, he 
cannot possibly get back to the same plane from which he rose to the realiza- 
tion of the undifferentiated. On the other hand, in the ultimate state, as the 
sadhaka relinquishes his individuality, he is not in any way responsible for 
his return; for the reason of his return we must look to Brahman itself. It 
all suggests that it is Brahman that casts the sadhaka out of nirvikalpa 
samadhi. And Brahman can send the sadhaka back to the empirical world 
only if Brahman is not merely indeterminate and impersonal, and if the 
world is not illusory. 





* Brahma, op. cif., pp. 192-193. 
* Vireswarananda, op. cit., p. 197. 
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TROY WILSON ORGAN 


The Silence of the Buddha 


THE SIXTH CENTURY B.C. marks the beginning of an intel- 
lectual renaissance in India. Radhakrishnan has said of this period, “There 
are many indications to show that it was an age keenly alive to intellectual 
interest, a period of immense philosophic activity and many-sided develop- 
ment.... It was an age full of strange anomalies and contrasts. With the 
intellectual fervour and moral seriousness were also found united a lack of 
mental balance and restraint of passion. . . . When the surging energies 
of life assert their rights, it is not unnatural that many yield to unbridled 
imagination.”* Another authority on Indian philosophy has written, “Specu- 
lation was almost rampant in the period just preceding the time of the 
Buddha and an excessive discussion of theoretical questions was leading to 
anarchy of thought.”” 

One restraining influence in this period of speculation was Siddhartha 
Gautama, the Buddha, who by counsel and example discouraged abstract 
theorizing. When asked to express his view on a number of metaphysical 
problems, he remained silent. Thus, there came to be in Buddhism a group 
of problems which are known as the avyakrtavastini—the undetermined, 
or unelucidated, or unprofitable questions. The most comprehensive list of 
forbidden speculations is found in the Brahma Jala Sutta of the Digha Nikaya. 
Here are listed sixty-two ways in which “recluses and Brahmans . . . recon- 
struct the past, and arrange the future.” The Buddha says they “are entrapped 
in the net of these sixty-two modes; this way and that they plunge about, 
but they are in it; this way and that they flounder, but they are included 
in it, caught in it.”* Buddhists are warned to avoid the net altogether. 

Only ten of the questions raised in the Brahma Jala Sutta appear in the 
Lesser Malufikyaputta Sermon which is Sutta 63 of the Majjhima Nikaya, 
yet these are especially important, for with some alterations they constitute 
the avyakrtavastini. The Sutta opens as follows: 


*S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1 (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1927), 
p. 272. 


?M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1932), 
p. 136. 


*T. W. Rhys Davids, trans., Dialogues of the Buddha. Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Vol. II (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1299), p. 54. 
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Thus have I heard. On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at Savatthi 
in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. Now it happened to the venerable 
Malufkyaputta, being in seclusion and plunged in meditation, that a consideration 
presented itself to his mind as follows: “These theories which The Blessed One has 
left unelucidated, has set aside and rejected,—that the world is eternal, that the world 
is not eternal, that the world is finite, that the world is infinite, that the soul and the 
body are identical, that the soul is one thing and the body another, that the saint exists 
after death, that the saint does not exist after death, that the saint both exists and does 
not exist after death, that the saint neither exists nor does not exist after death— 
these The Blessed One does not elucidate to me. And the fact that The Blessed One 
does not elucidate them to me does not please me nor suit me. Therefore I will draw 
near to The Blessed One and inquire of him concerning this matter.” * 


Malufikyaputta adds that if the Buddha will solve these problems he will 
lead the religious life under him; but if the Buddha will not solve them, he 
will abandon religious training and return to the lower life of a layman. By 
adding the pairs, eternal-non-eternal and infinite-finite, which are found in 
other lists of the avyakrtavastini, we have fourteen questions to which no 
reply is given:° 
1. Is the universe eternal? ° 
2. Is the universe non-eternal? 
3. Is the universe at one and the same time eternal and non- 
eternal? 
Is the universe neither eternal nor non-eternal? 
Is the universe infinite? ‘ 
Is the universe finite? 
Is the universe at one and the same time infinite and finite? 
Is the universe neither infinite nor finite? 
9. Are the vital principle (jiva) and the body identical? 
10. Are the vital principle and the body ngn-identical? 
11. Does the Tathagata* survive death? 
12. Does the Tathagata not survive death? 
13. Does the Tathagata both survive death and not survive death? 
14. Does the Tathagata neither survive death nor not survive death? 


Sn ny >» 





“Henry Clarke Warren, trans., Buddhism in Translations. Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. III (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University, 1896), p. 117. 

"Other lists of the avydkrtavastiini may be found in the following works: Majjhima Nikdya, Sutta 
72; Mebdli Sutta; Pasadika Sutta; Pottapada Sutta; Dharmasamgraba. 

“Le., without beginning. 

* Sanskrit authorities define “infinite” as having no end in time; whereas in Pali it connotes having 
no end in space, e.g., in the Brahma Jala Sutta “finite,” according to the translation of T. W. Rhys 
Davids, means “that a path could be traced round it.” 

*Etymologically this term means “he who has gone (or come) thus.” 
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Questions about the origin and end of the cosmos, about the relationship of 
soul and body, and about human immortality are questions which positivists 
from Comte to Carnap would reject as insoluble by scientific methods, as 
unverifiable, as super-empirical, as metaphysical, as meaningless. 

There are many other incidents in the life and teachings of Gautama in 
which he avoids metaphysical speculation. On one occasion he engages in 
delicate ridicule of the gods. A monk goes to each of the gods and asks, 
“Where do the four great elements—earth, water, fire, and wind—cease, 
leaving no trace behind?” But the gods do not know. Finally, the monk 
asks the question of the Great Brahma. Brahma does not answer until he 
has led the monk aside. Then he explains, “These gods, the retinue of 
Brahma, hold me, brother, to be such that there is nothing I cannot see, 
nothing I have not understood, nothing I have not realized. Therefore I 
gave no answer in their presence.” Then he, too, confesses his ignorance 
and suggests that the monk put his question to the Buddha. When the 
question finally reaches the Buddha, the Buddha informs the monk that he 
asks the wrong sort of question. Again, in a number of passages in the Pali 
texts the Buddha refuses to give information as to the workings of karma."° 
In the Samatitia Phala Sutta, King Ajatasattu asks the Buddha what are the 
fruits of the life of the religious recluse. The Buddha’s answer is that the 
recluse is treated with respect and reverence; he enjoys freedom from the 
hindrances of household life; he develops compassion and kindness for all 
creatures; he is content; he attains self-possession, etc. In other words, the 
returns of the religious life are all terrestrial in character. Finally, there is 
the record that the last words of the Buddha were not on immortality or 
annihilation, as might have been expected; instead, they were advice to his 
disciples to work out their own salvation with diligence: “Decay is inherent 
in all component things! Work out your salvation with diligence!” 

Gautama’s avoidance of these metaphysical subtleties has been called “the 
silence of the Buddha.” His silence has been as fruitful as his utterances in 
the production of philosophies and theologies. Sometimes it is far more 
interesting to conjecture what a prophet might have meant if he had spoken 
than to listen to what he actually said. In this paper, however, we are con- 
cerned with the more prosaic question: Why was the Buddha silent on these 
metaphysical issues? There are several possible answers: 


* Kevaddha Sutta. T. W. Rhys Davids, trans., Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Vol. II, pp. 280-284. 

* Anguttara Nikdya ii. 80; Digha Nikaya iii. 138; Samtyutta Nikdya iii. 103. 

™ Maha Parinibbana Sutta vi. 10. T. W. Rhys Davids, trans., Buddhist Suttas. The Sacred Books of 
the East, Vol. XI (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1881), p. 114. 
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1. He accepted the current views. One reason the Buddha did not answer 
the questions about the termination of the universe, the extent of the uni- 
verse, the relation of soul and body, and the state of the saint after death 
may have been that he accepted the conclusions of the Brahmanism of his 
day. He had nothing new to offer. Many students of Buddhism have pointed 
out that the Buddha did not break away from the religious and philosophical 
thought of his culture. E. G. A. Holmes contends, 


The teachings of Buddha can in no wise be dissociated from the master current of 
ancient Indian thought. The dominant philosophy of ancient India was a spiritual 
idealism of a singularly pure and exalted type, which found its truest expression in 
those Vedic treatises known as the Upanishads. The great teacher is always a reformer 
as well as an innovator; and his work is, in part at least, an attempt to return to a 
high level which had been won and then lost. Whether Buddha did or did not lead 
men back (by a path of his own) from the comparatively low levels of ceremonialism 
and asceticism to the sublimely high level of thought and aspiration which had been 
reached in the Upanishads is, perhaps, an open question. But that he had been deeply 
influenced by the ideas of the ancient seers can scarcely be doubted; and the serious 
and sympathetic study of their teaching should therefore be the first stage in the at- 
tempt to lift the veil of his silence and interpret his unformulated creed.!? 


Coomaraswamy observes, “the more profound our study, the more difficult 
it becomes to distinguish Buddhism from Brahmanism.”** Keith thinks that 
the Buddha and the early disciples believed in the existence of the gods. This 
conviction, according to Keith, must be held “in the absence of a single hint 
to the contrary in the texts of early Buddhism, and in face of the belief of 
pious Buddhists throughout the ages.”** Radhakrishnan writes, “Early Bud- 
dhism is not an absolutely original doctrine. . . . Buddha himself admits 
that the dharma which he has discovered by an effort of self-culture is the 
ancient way, the Aryan path, the eternal dharma. Buddha is not so much 
creating a new dharma as rediscovering an old norm. To develop his theory 
Buddha had only to rid the Upanisads of their inconsistent compromises 
with Vedic polytheism and religion, set aside the transcendental aspect as 
being indemonstrable to thought and unnecessary to morals, and emphasize 
the ethical universalism of the Upanisads. Early Buddhism, we venture to 
hazard a conjecture, is only a re-statement of the thought of the Upanisads 
from a new standpoint.” ** Even the Pali scholar T. W. Rhys Davids admits, 
“Gautama was born, and brought up, and lived, and died a Hindu. ... There 





® E.G. A. Holmes, The Creed of Buddha (New York: John Lane Company, 1908), p. x. 

% Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Hinduism and Buddhism (New York: The Philosophical Library, 
1943), p. 45. 

4A. Berriedale Keith, Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon (London: Oxford University Press, 
1923), p. 94. But doesn’t the Kevaddha Sutta contain “a single hint to the contrary”? 

* Op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 360, 361. 
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was not much in the metaphysics and psychology of Gautama which cannot 
be found in one or another of the orthodox systems, and a great deal of his 
morality could be matched from earlier or later Hindu books.” *® 

While it is obvious that the Buddha cannot be understood save in his 
Hindu background, one cannot but feel that some critics have deprived the 
Buddha of the uniqueness commonly associated with his doctrine. Takakusu 
goes to the opposite extreme in his emphasis on the originality of the Buddha. 
He makes the Buddha stand alone—much too alone. “It is difficult to deter- 
mine how such a man as the Buddha, who is so different from the other 
philosophers and religious men of India, could have appeared there, for he 
denied entirely the traditional gods, religious beliefs, institutions and 
customs.”** While Takakusu’s generalization may seem to be too broad, 
since the Buddha took for granted such basic doctrines as rebirth, karma, and 
nirvana, consider the fact that, whereas in the Upanisads ultimate reality 
(Brahman) is characterized by being (sat), thought (cit), and joy (ananda), in 
original Buddhism these attributes are displaced by impermanence (anitya), 
ignorance (avidya), and suffering (dubkha). 


2. He rejected the current views. Perhaps the Buddha’s silence was a 
formal denial of the views of Brahmanism. On at least one occasion 
he was silent because he rejected the current views. According to the 
Samyutta Nikdya, a wandering monk, Vacchagotta, once asked the Buddha 
if there was an ego (4tman, atta). When Gautama made no reply, the 
monk asked, “How then . . . is there not the ego?” But to this also 
Gautama gave no response. When Vacchagotta had left the company, 
Ananda asked Gautama why he had not answered the questions put to him 


by the monk. Gautama replied, “If I. . . had answered: ‘the ego is,’ then 
that, Ananda, would have confirmed the doctrine of the Samanas and Brah- 
manas who believe in permanence. If I . . . had answered: ‘the ego is not,’ 


then that, Ananda, would have confirmed the doctrine of the Samanas and 
Brahmanas, who believe in annihilation.”** The obvious interpretation of 
this conversation is that the Buddha did not agree with the Samanas and 
the Brahmanas; he believed that any answer to Vacchagotta’s questions would 
give an impression contrary to his convictions. Oldenberg finds more than 
this in the incident. He writes, “We see: the person who has framed this 





%T, W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1894), 
pp. 83, 84. 

1 Junjirs Takakusu, The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy, W. T. Chan and Charles A. Moore, eds. 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1947), p. 20. 

%Samyntta Nikdya. Hermann Oldenberg, Buddha: His Life, His Doctrine, His Order, translated 
from the German by William Hoey (London: Williams and Norgate, Ltd., 1882), pp. 272, 273. 
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dialogue, has in his thought very nearly approached the consequence, which 
leads to the negation of the ego. It may almost be said, that, though prob- 
ably he did not wish to express this consequence with overt consciousness, 
yet he has in fact expressed it... . Through the shirking of the question 
as to the existence or non-existence of the ego, is heard the answer, to which 
the premises of the Buddhist teaching tended: The ego is not. Or, what is 
equivalent: The Nirvana is annihilation.” *® Oldenberg may here be charged 
with reading into the document an idea which became a fundamental one 
in the later development of Buddhism. Keith in his discussion of this passage 
warns that even if we feel the idea is hinted at, the author is teaching the 
doctrine of non-ego, “it is perfectly obvious that we have no right to go 
beyond the plain assertion of the text as to the doctrine of the Buddha.” 

Yet Oldenberg’s position may be supported by appeal to other Pali texts 
in which the assertion of the non-existence of the ego is indisputable, e.g., 
in the Visuddhi Magga we find the following: “the words ‘living entity’ and 
‘ego’ are but a mode of expression for the presence of the five attachment 
groups,” but when we come to examine the elements of being one by one, 
we discover that in the absolute sense there is no living entity there to form 
a basis for such figments as ‘I am,’ or ‘I’; in other words, that in the absolute 
sense there is only name and form.”*” Again, in the Samyutta Nikaya the 
priest Yamaka, who held the view that “on the dissolution of the body the 
priest who has lost all depravity is annihilated, perishes, and does not exist 
after death,” has his heresy corrected by the venerable Sariputta, who reveals 
to him that according to the teachings of the Buddha there is no ego to be 
annihilated.” 

La Vallée Poussin says that the record of Gautama’s refusal to discuss 
metaphysical topics is a technique by which he denied the existence of the 
ego, God, and the Tathagata is the view which must be taken by modern 
Buddhists, but it need not be taken by scientific-minded students of Buddhist 





 Ibid., p. 273. "Op. cit., p. 62. 

* According to Buddhism the individual being consists of a combination of five skandhas (groups), 
viz., riipa (body, form), vedand (sensation, feeling), samjnad (conception, thought), samskdéra (confor- 
mation, action), and vijf#dna (consciousness). 

* Warren, op. cit., pp. 133, 134. 

8 Ibid., pp. 138-145. In time the doctrine of the non-ego became the orthodox view in Buddhism. 
Suzuki says, “What distinguishes Buddhism most characteristically and emphatically from all other 
religions is the doctrine of non-atman or non-ego.” (Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana 
Buddhism. London: Luzac and Company, 1907, p. 32.) Yet some Buddhists refuse to deny the reality 
of a self. They use the term “pudgala” (an individual) which seems to serve for all practical purposes 
as a self. L. de la Vallée Poussin surmises that the word “pudgala” is used rather than the word 
“Gtman” to avoid the suspicion of heresy. See the article by Poussin, “Agnosticism (Buddhist)” in 
James Hastings, ed., Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928), 
Vol. I, pp. 220-225. See also Keith, op. cit., p. 81. 
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religion and philosophy. And Geden is of the opinion that, although the 
Buddha consistently refused to teach about the supernatural, the “inference 

. . that he intended to imply personal disbelief in the supernatural and 
in the existence of God, and to urge or enjoin this upon his disciples, is 
certainly mistaken.” *° 

My conclusion is that neither of these first two reasons for the Buddha’s 
silence is adequate, although this opinion may be explained by the inevitable 
difficulties a modern Westerner has in trying to understand the dialectics of 
ancient Eastern minds. It is patent, at least to the disinterested student, that 
the teachings of the Buddha were in part a continuation of and in part a 
revolt against Brahmanism. 


3. He had no views of his own. A third possible solution to the problem 
as to why Gautama gave no answers to the avyrakrtavastuni is that he had 
no answers to give. He could not accept the Upanisadic solutions; he could 
not offer alternatives. He was agnostic. Agnosticism is a word of many mean- 
ings. For our purposes only two general meanings need to be distinguished. 
One may be agnostic in the sense that one believes that the mind of man 
is congenitally unable to arrive at a cognitive grasp of the real world; or 
one may be agnostic in the sense that one believes that the real world is of 
such a nature that it forever lies beyond the cognitive grasp of the human 
mind. Perhaps these should be described as two emphases in agnosticism 
rather than as two types of agnosticism. Some agnostics emphasize the 
inadequacy of the mind and its operations, e.g., Hume and Kant; others 
emphasize the unknowable character of the world, e.g., Herbert Spencer. In 
Buddhism both emphases are found. The limited capacity of the human 
mind is implied in the Buddha’s reply when he was asked to reconcile 
anatman and karma, “Shall one who is under the dominion of desire think 
to go beyond the mind of the master?”** The unknowability of ultimate 
reality is stressed in Madhyamika and Zen.”’ But such passages cannot be 
interpreted as suggesting that the Buddha mind was agnostic in any sense. 

We should note that the doctrine that Gautama had no views of his own 
on these metaphysical questions, that he was ignorant, is possible only in 
Hinayina Buddhism, although it is never so stated. In the Pali texts he is 
portrayed generally as a teacher, considerate, kindly, fatherly. Even though 





*Op. cit., 1, p. 225. 

® Alfred Shenington Geden in his article, “God (Buddhist)” in James Hastings, ed., Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, Vol. V1, p. 270. 

* Samyutta Nikéya iii. 103. Keith, op. cit., p. 78. 


* See my article, “Reason and Experience in Mahayana Buddhism,” The Journal of Bible and Religion, 
XX, No. 2 (April, 1952), 77-83. 
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he was said to have changed his heritage by reason of his enlightenment, 
he still remained subject to the physical limitations of all flesh: he became 
weary, he hungered and thirsted, he died as the result of food poisoning. 
In the Sanskrit texts, on the other hand, the Buddha is a celestial, transcen- 
dental figure. He is worshipped by animals, men, demons, bodhisattvas and 
other buddhas. He speaks not as a man who has found salvation and who 
willingly shares what he has discovered, but as a supernatural being who 
condescends to reveal some of his truth to man. The earthly Gautama is a 
Docetic messianic incarnation of the Eternal Buddha. The Vetulyakas believe 
that the Buddha dwelt in the Tusita heaven while a magic form acted out 
a life on earth. Some Mahayanists describe the earthly life of the Buddha 
as a “skillful device” (upaya-kausalya) to lead creatures in the Buddha way. 
The Suvarna Prabha Siitra teaches that the Buddha did not die; he gave the 
appearance of death for the sake of sentient beings.” Suzuki says that “the 
Buddha in the Mahayana scriptures is not an ordinary human being walking 
in a sensuous world; he is altogether dissimilar to that son of Suddhodana, 
who resigned the royal life, wandered in the wilderness, and after six years’ 
profound meditation and penance discovered the Fourfold Noble Truth 
and the Twelve Chains of Dependence; and we cannot but think that the 
Mahiyana Buddha is the fictitious creation of an intensely poetic mind.” 
Much of the confusion as to the nature of the Buddha would be avoided if 
it were always clear whether references were being made to the Hinayana 
Buddha or to the Mahayana Buddha. 

Keith is one of the few students of Buddhism who explains the silence 
of the Buddha on the grounds that the Buddha did not have answers to 
certain fair and reasonable questions put to him. Keith writes, “To deny 
that the teaching of the Buddha himself stopped at this attitude of agnosti- 
cism appears contrary to every sound principle of criticism. It is true that 
it has been suggested that it is impossible to conceive that the master would 
be contented with offering nothing more positive in the way of a hope for 
the future, but this is obviously to beg the question. [Keith has been dis- 
cussing the nature of nirvana.) By leaving the matter unexplained the 
Buddha allowed men to frame their own conceptions of the future of the 
enlightened man after death. ... It has, however, been urged that we cannot 
suppose that so able a thinker as the Buddha was without personal convic- 
tions on such a vital issue, even though he may have deemed on good 
grounds that it was neither advantageous nor necessary to explain his opin- 


See Keith, op. cit., pp. 221, 271, 272. Also Suzuki, op. cit., pp. 242-256. 
* Ibid., p. 245. 
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ions to his disciples. Here again we are confronted with bare possibilities; 
it is quite legitimate to hold that the Buddha was a genuine agnostic, that 
he had studied the various systems of ideas prevalent in his day without 
deriving any greater satisfaction from them than any of us to-day do from 
the study of modern systems, and that he had no reasoned or other conviction 
on the matter. From the general poverty of philosophical constructive power 
exhibited by such parts of the system as appear essentially Buddha’s, one is 
inclined to prefer this explanation.” *° On the other hand, Poussin says that 
the agnostic position has nothing to support it other than a few texts and 
“the sympathy of several European scholars.” ** And Radhakrishnan advises, 
“To believe that Buddha himself did not know the truths and covered up 
his confusion and non-knowledge by silence, is hardly consistent with his 
claim to have attained enlightenment or bodhi.”* 

None of the texts which may be interpreted as implying agnosticism 
present the Buddha as saying, “I do not know.” Rather, they affirm that 
the information requested is not necessary for salvation; ** or that men hold 
a variety of opinions on the issue in question;** or that men have only a 
limited view of the world. For example, in the Udéna, Gautama tells the 
story of a king who, wishing to stop a long discussion in his court, called in 
all the blind men of the city and asked them to describe an elephant. The 
blind men were soon quarreling among themselves because they could not 
agree as to the physical characteristics of an elephant. The king observed: 


In such points Brahmans and recluses stick 
Wrangling on them, they violently discuss— 
Poor folk! they see but one side of the shield.*® 


Thus, one ought to maintain an attitude of intellectual indecision until evi- 
dence sufficient for a well-founded opinion has been acquired. One ought 
to see both sides of the shield—and all parts.of the elephant. We must not 
fail to note, however, that the Buddha is not speaking directly here about 
his own knowledge or lack of knowledge. Buddhists insist that the Buddha 
was the one who saw all sides. 

The conclusion that the Buddha was all-knowing is a much more defensible 
conclusion to be drawn from the texts of the Buddhists than the conclusion 





” Op. cit., pp. 62, 63. 

* Op. cit., p. 224. 

™S. Radhakrishnan, “The Teaching of the Buddha by Speech and Silence,” The Hibbert Journal, 
XXXII, No. 3 (April, 1934), 353. 

See section 6 below. 

*“Samyutta Nikdya v. 437; Digha Nikdya i. 179. 

* Quoted from the Udana by T. W. Rhys Davids, trans., Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Vol. Il, 
p. 188. 
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that the Buddha was agnostic. He is the Enlightened One, the one possessing 
perfect enlightenment (bodhi). Not only is he said to be omniscient 
(sarvajia) in the sense that he possessed all the knowledge one needs for 
salvation, but he is also said to be universally omniscient (sarvakarajhatva), 
that is, he knew everything past, present, and future. Poussin says that the 
only work he knows which denies that the Buddha was universally omnis- 
cient is that of the Brahmin Kumirila, in which the author admits that the 
Buddha did not know the number of the insects! ** 

Thomas holds that Gautama may be said to be an agnostic “in excluding 
from investigation certain definite problems which were useless to the prac- 
tical aim of the seeker after freedom from pain.”** But merely refraining 
from investigating problems on the ground of their failure to contribute 
to a practical end does not make one an agnostic. 


4. He would not tell his own views. Gautama’s silence may be accounted 
for by the hypothesis that, while he had solutions for all speculative prob- 
lems, he did not reveal them because he believed men would not understand 
them. It would be better to let men work out their own answers than to 
give them doctrines which they would corrupt. Like St. Paul he gave milk 
to babes and reserved the solid nourishment for the spiritually mature. In 
other words, the Buddha had an esoteric doctrine besides the exoteric doctrine 
of the Fourfold Noble Truth and the Twelvefold Wheel of Causation. 
Several passages from the Pali scriptures lend themselves to this interpreta- 
tion. One is this story from the Samyutta Nikéya: “At one time the Lord 
dwelt at Kosambi in the sisu-grove. Then the Lord took a few sisu leaves 
in his hand and addressed the monks: ‘What do you think, monks, which 
are the more, the few sisu leaves I have taken in my hand, or those that 
are in the sisu-grove?’ ‘Small in number, Lord, and few are the leaves that 
the Lord has taken in his hand: those are far more that are in the sisu-grove.’ 
‘Even so, monks, that is much more which I have realized and have not 
declared to you; and but little have I declared.’”** In the Mahayana scrip- 
tures may be found passages such as the following which support the theory 
of an esoteric doctrine: “My original vows are fulfilled, the Dharma (or 
Truth) I have attained is too deep for the understanding. A Buddha alone 


* Op. cit., p. 223. How this doctrine of full omniscience can be reconciled with the Buddha’s obvi- 
ously false prediction that his teachings would last but five hundred years I cannot imagine. E.g., “Not 
a long time, Ananda, will holy living remain preserved; five hundred years, Ananda, will the Doctrine 
of the truth abide.” (Oldenberg, op. cit., p. 387. Text not given.) 

"Edward J. Thomas, The Life of Buddha as Legend and History (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Company, 1927), p. 202. 

= Samyutta Nikaya v. 437. Edward J. Thomas, Early Buddhist Scriptures (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Company, 1935), pp. 117, 118. 
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is able to understand what is in the mind of another Buddha.”*® Radha- 
krishnan is one of the modern interpreters who accepts the esoteric doctrine 
theory. He concludes that the “hypothesis remains that Buddha knew all 
about the ultimate problems, but did not announce them to the multitudes 
who came to him for fear that he might disturb their minds. This view 
seems to us to be the most satisfactory.” *° 

The theory of an esoteric doctrine easily explains the conversation be- 
tween Gautama and Vacchagotta. Gautama, according to this theory, had 
answers to Vacchagotta’s questions about the existence of the ego, but, know- 
ing that the impetuous and bargaining monk was not ready to grasp his 
full doctrine, he gave no answer to the questions. But the theory of an 
esoteric doctrine can be refuted by quoting the Buddha himself: “I have 
preached the truth without making any distinction between exoteric and 
esoteric doctrines, for in respect of the truths, Ananda, the Tathagata has 
no such thing as the closed fist of a teacher who keeps something back.” *’ 
In The Questions of King Milinda, one of the twenty-five virtues of a good 
teacher is: “He should be zealous, he should teach nothing partially, keep 
nothing secret, and hold nothing back.”** In the same writings the Buddha 
is quoted has having said, “The Dhamma and the Vinaya proclaimed by 
the Tathagata shine forth when they are displayed, and not when they are 
concealed.” ** Davids in footnotes to the above two passages writes: “So 
that, in the author’s opinion, there is no ‘Esoteric Doctrine’ in true 
Buddhism”; ** and “The fact is that there never has been any such thing 
as esoteric teaching in Buddhism, and that the modern so-called esoteric 
Buddhism is neither esoteric nor Buddhism.”** In a literature as large as 
the Buddhist scriptures it is not surprising that conflicting statements can 
be found on many issues.“° La Vallée Poussin is the author of the follow- 
ing discouraging observation: “Cependant, prenons-y garde, si on peut par- 
fois affirmer quelque chose du Bouddhisme, il est rare qu'on ne puisse af- 


* Sitra on the Cause and Effect in the Past and Present. Quoted by D. T. Suzuki, in Essays in Zen 
Buddhism, First Series (London: Rider and Company, 1927), p. 47, footnote 1. 

“ Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 466. See also Oldenberg, op. cit., p. 273. 

“' Maha Parinibbana Sutta, Digha Nikéya ii. 100. T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, trans., Dialogues 
of the Buddha, Part Il, Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Vol. III (London: Oxford University Press, 
1910), p. 107. 

“T. W. Rhys Davids, trans., The Questions of King Milinda iv. 1. 8. The Sacred Books of the East, 
Vol. XXXV (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1890), p. 142. 

“The Questions of King Milinda iv. 4. 4, ibid., p. 264. 

“ Ibid., p. 142, footnote 3. 

* Ibid., p. 268, footnote 3 (footnote begins on p. 267). 

“ According to Dwight Goddard there are over one thousand titles in the Buddhist scriptures. He 
adds, “In the Sung Dynasty about 972 a.v. a Chinese version of these scriptures was published consisting 
of 1521 works in more than 5,000 volumes, covering 130,000 pages.” Dwight Goddard, A Buddhist 
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firmer et demontrer le contraire.”*" (“Yet let us take care, if one is some- 
times able to affirm anything at all of Buddhism, it is seldom that one is 
not able to affirm and to prove the contrary.”) Here is a fertile field for a 
second Abelard to write another Sic et Non. The esoteric doctrine has not 


proved to be a fully satisfactory explanation of early Buddhism’s avoidance 
of metaphysics. 


5. He could not tell his own views. A fifth reason for the unwillingness 
of Gautama to answer metaphysical questions is found in the inadequacies 
of language. Some questions put to him carried implications which he could 
not accept. To answer them would have confirmed the implications. They 
were weighted questions like the well-known logic-textbook illustrations: 
“Have you stopped beating your mother-in-law?”; “Has your home town 
sold its horse yet?” In the Vacchagotta incident mentioned above, Gautama 
told Ananda that whether he had answered Vacchagotta’s questions in the 
affirmative or in the negative he would have confirmed the doctrine of a 
substantial self. Therefore, silence was the proper answer to the questions.*® 

There are other instances in which Gautama corrected a question, so he 
could answer it. In the parable which forms a part of the Kevaddha Sutta 
a man asks the gods, “Where do the elements pass away?” But Gautama 
changed the question to “Where do the elements find no footing?” Then 
he answered it. He changed the question, so that it became an epistemo- 
logical rather than a metaphysical question. And in the framework of an 
idealistic epistemology the answer is obvious: the existence of the elements 
depends upon intellection; intellection has ceased in “the intellect of arahat- 
ship”; therefore, in the mind of the arahat the elements find no footing. 
Again, in the Mahavagga, when Siha, a disciple of the Nigantha sect, asks 
the Buddha if he teaches the doctrine of annihilation after death, the Buddha’s 





Bible (rev. ed.; New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1952), p. v. When one considers the 
difficulty Christianity has had with the problem of establishing consistency among the sixty-six books 
of its Bible, the problem of consistency in the Buddhist scriptures seems ridiculously impossible. There 
are other factors which have made for diversity in the Buddhist scriptures, viz., there have been no 
councils to determine the canonicity of the books (although there was at least one council to determine 
the orthodox doctrine of Buddhism), and—most confusing of all—the Buddhists have an open canon. 
New works are constantly being added. Furthermore, the figure of the Buddha in the later scriptures, 
if not in the earlier—and the earliest were written centuries after the life of Gautama—is a vehicle for 
other men’s words and ideas. 

“L. de la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhbisme (Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne and Company, 1909), p. 139. 

“In some schools of Mahayana Buddhism silence is regarded as the only fitting manner in which to 
describe ultimate reality (Bhatatathété). D. T. Suzuki has written, “Bodhi-Dharma . . . was fully 
convinced of the insufficiency of the human tongue to express the highest truth which is revealed only 
intuitively to the religious consciousness.” And again Suzuki writes, “Another interesting utterance 
by a Chinese Buddhist, who, earnestly pondering over the absoluteness of Suchness for several years, 
understood it one day all of a sudden, is: “The very instant you say it is something (or a nothing), you 
miss the mark.’” (Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, p. 105 and p. 105, footnote 1.) 
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answer involved a rephrasing of the question, for he answered, “I proclaim, 
Siha, the annihilation of lust.”*° At another time we are told explicitly that 

the Buddha was unable to answer certain questions because they had a frame 

of reference which made an answer impossible for him. I refer to the occa- 

sion in which King Pasenda asked the nun Khema why the Buddha had not 

revealed whether the Enlightened One exists after death. The nun replied 

that the question assumes that the existence of the Buddha can be measured 

in terms of the physical, but this is not the case: “these predicates of the 

corporeal form are abolished in the Perfect One, their root is severed, they 

are hewn away like a palm-tree, and laid aside, so that they cannot germinate 

in the future. Released, O great king, is the Perfect One from this, that his 
being should be gauged by the measure of the corporeal world: he is deep, 

immeasurable, unfathomable as the great ocean. “The Perfect One exists 
after death,’ this is not apposite; ‘the Perfect One does not exist after death,’ 

this also is not apposite; ‘the Perfect One at once exists and does not exist 
after death,’ this also is not apposite; ‘the Perfect One neither does nor does 
not exist after death,’ this also is not apposite.”"® Thus, in typically labored 
fashion we are informed that existence is not a predicate which can be applied 
to the being who has entered into the state of parinirvana. Existence be- 
comes 2 meaningless word when used in this context. 

Gautama, like all religious reformers, faced the problem of pouring the 
new wine of his teachings into old bottles, the verbal patterns which were 
familiar to those to whom he preached. Mahayanists believe that.some of 
his doctrines would not fit the language patterns of his day. According to 
the Zen school his doctrine will not fit the language patterns of any day. 
The Mahayana texts warn over and over again against the dangers that lurk 
in the use of words. They are fingers which point to the moon. One must 
beware lest one concentrate on the word and miss the reality to which the 
word points. “But neither words nor sentences can exactly express meanings, 
for words are only sweet sounds that are arbitrarily chosen to represent 
things, they are not the things themselves, which in turn are only manifesta- 
tions of mind.”** Zen masters, beginning with Bodhidharma, are fully con- 
vinced of the insufficiency of human language to express the fundamental 
nature of reality. Even to say “I do not know” is inadequate, since a con- 
fession of not knowing implies a measure of knowledge. Silence is the best 
expression of reality. “What I think may be stated thus: That which is in 





” Mahévagga vi. 31. 7. T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg, trans., Vinaya Texts, Part Il, 
The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XVII (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1882), p. 112. 
© Samyutta Nikdya. Oldenberg, op. cit., pp. 279, 280. 
" Lankavatara Sitra. Goddard, op. cit., p. 286. 
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all beings wordless, speechless, shows no signs, is not possible of cognisance, 
and is above all questioning and answering.”*’ Man should live in reality, 
not discourse about it. But this silence is not the silence of the misologist; 
it is the silence of a “higher affirmation.” 


6. He would not be distracted from his main purpose. We noted at the 
opening of this paper Sutta 63 of the Majjhima Nikaya, in which is found 
an important listing of the undetermined questions. After Malufikyaputta 
had put his questions to the Buddha with the threat that unless they were 
answered he would desert the order, the Buddha gives one of his most elab- 
orate refusals to answer speculative questions. He reminds Malufikyaputta 
that he had never promised to give such teachings to his followers, nor had 
Malufikyaputta set this as a condition of his becoming a disciple. Further- 
more, adds the Buddha, to set up such a condition for joining or remaining 
in the order would be acting as foolishly as a wounded man who refused 
to have a poisoned arrow removed from his body until he learned the caste 
of man who shot the arrow. “The religious life . . . ,” continues the Buddha, 
“does not depend on the dogma that the world is eternal; nor does the religi- 
ous life . . . depend on the dogma that the world is not eternal. Whether 
the dogma obtain . . . that the world is eternal, or that the world is not eternal, 
there still remain birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, grief, 
and despair, for the extinction of which in the present life I am prescribing.” 
The Buddha then reiterates the other issues on which Malufikyaputta is 
seeking information, viz., the finitude or infinitude of the world, the identity 
of soul and body, and the existential status of the saint after death. The 
consideration of these problems, he contends, is not profitable, and does not 
touch the fundamentals of religion. “And what, Malufikyaputta, have I 
elucidated? Misery . . . the origin of misery . . . the cessation of misery . . . 
and the path leading to the cessation of misery have I elucidated. And why... 
have I elucidated this? Because . . . this does profit, has to do with the 
fundamentals of religion, and tends to aversion, absence of passion, cessation, 
quiescence, knowledge, supreme wisdom, and Nirvana.” The Buddha’s 
reply is a pragmatic reply. He is a religious teacher, not a philosopher. He 
has come to show men how to overcome the sufferings inevitably involved 
in living. Anything which does not contribute to that end is extraneous. 

Similar responses are found in other swttas. For example, in the Pasadika 
Sutta the Buddha tells Cunda that when men ask why the Buddha has not 
revealed whether a Tathagata exists after death, they are to be told: “Because, 





"® Vimalakirti Sitra. Quoted by D. T. Suzuki, in Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, p. 107. 
" Majjhima Nikdya. Warren, op. cit., pp. 118-122. 
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brother, it is not conducive to good, nor to true doctrine, nor to the funda- 
mentals of religion, nor to unworldliness, nor to passionlessness, nor to tran- 
quillity, nor to peace, nor to insight, nor to enlightenment, nor to Nibbana. 
Therefore, it is not revealed by the Exalted One.”™ And in the Samyutta 
Nikdaya the Buddha, admitting that there is much that he knows which he 
has not revealed, explains, “And why, monks have I not declared it? Because 
it is not profitable, does not belong to the beginning of the religious life, 
and does not tend to revulsion, absence of passion, cessation, calm, higher 
knowledge, enlightenment, Nirvana. Therefore have I not declared it.” 
A slightly different answer is given in the Kevaddha Sutta. Kevaddha, a 
young householder, asks the Buddha to perform, or to have one of his monks 
perform, a miracle in the town of Nalanda. In his reply the Buddha says 
nothing about his disbelief in miracles. Instead, he says that he abhors the 
practice of miracles: “It is because I perceive danger in the practice of mystic 
wonders, that I loath, and abhor, and am ashamed thereof.” ** Then he adds 
that if Kevaddha really wants to see a miracle he ought to study the self- 
training of a monk. 

If one must choose only one of the six hypotheses as the reason Gautama 
the Buddha avoided speculative questions, the pragmatic hypothesis seems 
to me to be the best explanation. The picture we get of the Buddha is that 
of a remarkably single-minded man. Speculation was not only useless but 
harmful, for it would sidetrack him from his main goal. He had no dis- 
interested love for truth. He admitted that he had more truths which he 
might disclose, but he refrained and limited himself to the revelation of 
only those truths which he considered to be religiously significant. Truth 
was a value for him only when it was a means to man’s release from suffering. 
For Gautama, all knowledge was ideology, that is, all knowledge was held 
and expressed for certain reasons. His dharma was revealed only because 
it contributed to man’s salvation. 


What do the avyakrtavastini reveal about Gautama himself? First, they 
reveal the greatness of Gautama the religionist. He saw clearly that religion 
is first and foremost a way of life. Religion need not have a fully developed 
philosophy. Many of its foundation stones may remain unexamined. The 
Buddha did not argue for the truth of his Fourfold Noble Truth. Men were 
expected to see its truth intuitively and to test it in the logic of life. 





% Pasadika Sutta, Digha Nikdya iii. 136. T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, trans., Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Part III, Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Vol. IV (London: Oxford University Press, 1921), 
p. 128. 

% Samyutta Nikéya v. 437. Thomas, Early Buddhist Scriptures, p. 118. 

 Kevaddha Sutta, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 278. 
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The avyakrtavastini also reveal a weakness of Gautama the philosopher. 
Did Gautama think that a way of life could be established without a meta- 
physical substructure? Or did he believe that the substructure was already 
established and was in such sound condition that it need not be examined? 
Even though he refrained from certain metaphysical speculations and asked 
that his followers likewise refrain, it is manifest that his final evaluation of 
life, “To live is to suffer” or “All is suffering” (sarvam dubkham), rests upon 
the following metaphysical conceptions: All things are the effects of causes 
and the causes of effects (pratityasamutpdda); all things are transitory (anitya); 
all things are devoid of a substantial self (anatma); all animate beings pass 
through many existences (samsara); all existences of an animate being are 
conditioned by its past existences (karma); all existences can terminate 
(nirvana). 

And, finally, did Gautama believe that he could dissuade his followers 
from engaging in speculation on the deepest mysteries of life? If he did, I 
submit that he misjudged human nature. The unanswerable problems remain 
problems still. Any person, early Buddhist or contemporary logical positivist, 
who believes that man can refrain from raising questions about the ultimate 
nature of the universe and man’s place in it has made a superficial observation 
of human behavior. No restraints, no warnings are strong enough to stop 
man from wondering. 

Buddhism might have remained a religion “pure and undefiled” if the Four- 
fold Noble Truth could have been kept free from metaphysics; but a meta- 
physical view was implicit in the Fourfold Noble Truth, and so from the 
teachings of this man who refused to engage in metaphysical thinking and 
who warned others of the dangers which lurk in theorizing have emerged 
some of the most speculative philosophical systems the world has yet seen. 
The history of Buddhism is evidence of the inevitability and necessity of 
metaphysics, in spite of the insistent silence of the Buddha. 
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The Philosophy of Kabir 


THE SIKH RELIGION represents a commingling of two great 
cultural streams, the Hindu and the Moslem, often thought to be antithetical. 
Besides their founder, Nanak, the Sikhs hold in reverence their bhagats, 
saints, preceding Nanak, who were sufficiently catholic in thought and 
sympathetic in feeling to bring about in their own lives a synthesis of these 
two streams of thought. Among these bhagats were the Vaisnavite Rama- 
nanda and his greater disciple, Kabir. Besides being a precursor of the Sikhs, 
Kabir was revered after his death as a holy man by both Moslems and Hindus, 
while nearly a million persons in modern India, the Kabirpanthis, consider 
themselves his followers. In addition, Kabir’s teaching is cast in the form 
of mystical poetry of great strength and beauty, giving his work literary as 
well as philosophical and religious significance.’ 


I 


Although Kabir (1440-1518) was born in Benares, his father was a 
Moslem,” and he was profoundly influenced by the Moslems who dominated 
India from the eleventh century until the advent of the British. He was 
impressed by the ethical monotheism of Islam and acquired a strong distaste 
for the static formalism of much of Hindu worship, such as pilgrimages, 
asceticism, the worship of idols, and bathing in the Ganges. In the India 
of Kabir’s day the Moslem influence was predominantly in the form of 
Siifism, and the poetry and philosophy of the Persian mystics such as ‘Attar, 
Rimi, Sadi, and Hafiz inspired Kabir as they did a host of others. 

From the Hindu side, Kabir was a product of the bhakti movement of 
devotional theism which represented a reaction against a decadent Buddhism 





In this paper the chief source for the poetry of Kabir is Rabindranath Tagore, trans., Songs of Kabir 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1916), with an introduction by Evelyn Underhill. In addition, Max 
A. Macauliffe’s The Sikh Religion, Vol. VI (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1909), contains translations 
of the material attributed to Kabir in the Granth Sahib of the Sikhs. Some of the songs from The Bijack 
of Kabir of the Kabirpanthis have been included by S. N. Dasgupta in Hindu Mysticism (Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1927), pp. 158-162. John C. Archer has summarized the thought of Kabir 
in selections from his poems in The Sikhs (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946), pp. 53-55. 

*Kabir is 2 Moslem name meaning “great” in Arabic. Al-Kabir is one of Allzh’s ninety-nine names 
in the Koran. Archer, op. cit., p. 49. 
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and the intellectualism of the Advaitist Vedanta philosophy. This move- 
ment had its philosophical expression in the eleventh century in the theistic 
Vaisnavism of Ramanuja, who also made great strides toward the liberaliza- 
tion of the social and religious life of India. In the fifteenth century Rama- 
nanda carried this tendency further. Both taught that all men who serve 
God with devotion are brothers and of the same social position, although 
Raméanuja felt that the effects of karma were such that the way of bhakti 
was not available to fadras (workers), who could hope for the supreme 
religious experience only in a later incarnation. Ramananda, however, re- 
moved virtually all caste distinctions and further relaxed rules of worship 
which had been retained by Ramanuja.* Kabir, building upon this founda- 
tion, carried the rejection of ritual and formalism so far that in this respect 
his protest has been compared to that of the Quakers.* For Kabir, one thing 
alone is needful—to look beyond oneself to the ground of all Being, in 
union with which lies perfect bliss. 

As the bhakti movement liberalized Hinduism, so the Sifis liberalized 
Islam, and by one of the fortunate accidents of history the full development 
of each movement occurred in fifteenth-century India. These two streams 
of thought met in Kabir, to fuse later in the Sikh religion. Many of the 
orthodox in Islam considered the Sifis heretical, because of what they re- 
garded as pantheistic tendencies. They taught with the Vaisnavites that the 
enlightened soul found itself in union with the Supreme Being and the two 
religions used similar figures of speech to describe this union, especially the 
metaphors of human love. The Puranas represent Krishna (Krsna), the 
best-loved avatar of Vishnu (Visnu), as the divine, flute-playing lover, with 
vivid accounts of his amorous exploits. In like manner, Persian Siifism is 
famous for its passionate love-poetry. The Sifis also emphasize music and 
dancing and compare the intoxication of wine to the ecstasy of religious 
inspiration. The songs of Kabir, in common’ with much Indian poetry, re- 
flect this influence both in its underlying philosophy and its manner of 
expression. In the use of the metaphors of love, the bhaktas were in almost 
direct opposition to much of traditional Hinduism, which as late as the 
time of the Bhagavad-gita was teaching that the realization of God could 
be accomplished only through the abolition of all sense-desires. But it was 
required of the bhakta, according to Dasgupta, that he have “the fullest satis- 
faction of his sense and inclinations by participating in the joys of Krishna 
in his divine love-play.”° 





* Macauliffe, op. cit., p. 103. 


“Evelyn Underhill, in Tagore, op. cit., p. 15. See also Dasgupta, op. cit., p. 159. 
® Dasgupta, op. cit., p. 143. 
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The fusion of Islam and Hinduism was complete in the poetry of Kabir, 
who in fact refused to identify himself exclusively with either religion. He 
felt that both faiths were feeling after the one true God beyond the forms 
of faith. Thus he expressed himself in the following lines: 


Hari is in the East: Allah is in the West. Look within 
your heart, for there you will find both Karim and Ram; 

All the men and women of the world are His living forms. 

Kabir is the child of Allah and of Ram: He is my Guru, 
He is my Pir.® 


II 


It is no accident that the teaching of Kabir, like that of much of Sifism, 
consists of religious and philosophical poetry in which he suggests truths 
which he felt could not be adequately communicated otherwise. All mystics 
seem to understand that what Whitehead said of philosophy in general is 
even truer of religious philosophy. It is, he said, “an attempt to express 
the infinity of the universe in terms of the limitations of language.”* The 
mystic does not try to “mystify,” but he is keenly aware of the difficulties in 
describing the content of his intensely personal experiences, so unlike the 
ordinary experiences of mankind. As Radhakrishnan says, “While intuitional 
experience carries with it the highest degree of certitude, it has only a low 
degree of conceptual clearness. ... Men of vidya, or vision, say what lan- 
guage and logic were not invented to say.”* The symbols of language are 
inevitably naturalistic, having arisen early in the history of the race through 
the need to communicate at a thoroughly utilitarian level of life. Man has 
an abundant vocabulary for expressing hunger and thirst and the human 
passions, but words can only suggest dimly man’s thoughts about a supra- 
mundane reality. Kabir was well aware of these limitations, for he said, 
“That which you see is not, and for that which is you have no words.” ® 
Kabir felt that only he who has had similar experiences is able to appreciate 
the full meaning of what one attempts to tell him. 


There is an endless world, O my Brother! and there is the 
Nameless Being, of whom naught can be said. 

Only he knows it who has reached that region: it is other 
than all that is heard or said. 


® Tagore, op. cit., Song LXIX, p. 112. 

7 Alfred North Whitehead, Essays in Science and Philosophy (New York: The Philosophical Library, 
1947), p. 14. 

8S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. 11 (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1931), p. 514. 

® Tagore, op. cit., Song XLIX, p. 95. 
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No form, no body, no length, no breadth is seen there: 
how can I tell you that which it is? ... 


Kabir says: “It cannot be told by the words of the mouth, 
it cannot be written on paper: 


It is like a dumb person who tastes a sweet thing—how shall 
it be explained?” 1° 


The limitations of language go deeper than the difficulty of finding appro- 
priate terms. Language involves a division between subject and object, be- 
tween the self and the not-self. This implies dualism or pluralism while 
mystical thought in general and much of Indian idealism in particular holds 
that the distinction between the individual and God is phenomenal only 
and not real. In the mystical experience, subject and object are felt to be 
transcended, and Kabir shared with Sarnkara the conviction that when igno- 
rance is abolished the soul knows itself to be one with the Supreme Azman, 
in which, as Kabir said, following the Mandakya Upanisad, “God is one; 
there is no second.”** Of the soul, Kabir said, “It should not be given a 
name, lest it call forth the error of dualism.”’* To describe God at all, or 
even to give him a name, one must refer to his attributes, a process which, 
since “all determination is negation,” limits and falsifies his nature. It makes 
of God an object, setting him over against the individual. Sarnkara was con- 
vinced that such conceptual, attributive knowledge was only relative and 
must necessarily miss the essence of God. The Atman, said Sarnkara, is 


not a thing in the empirical sense which we may indicate by 
words; nor is it an object like a cow which can be known by 
the ordinary means of knowledge. It cannot even be described 
by its generic properties or specific marks; we cannot say that 
it acts in this or that manner, since it is always known to be 
actionless. It cannot, therefore, be positively described.1* 


Professor W. T. Stace has recently made an analysis of this problem in 
his book Time and Eternity. He comes to the conclusion that it is impossible 
to translate symbolic religious propositions into literal form. They differ 
from non-religious symbolic propositions in referring, not to concepts, but 
to experiences. He holds that in the deepest thought of all religions, God 
is thought of as “ineffable.” God cannot be known intellectually, only 
through the intuitions of religious experience."* Stace makes a distinction 
between the intellect and the intuition that is distinctly Bergsonian. 


 Ibid., Song LXXVI, p. 121. 

™ Archer, op. cit., p. 53. 

® Tagore, op. cit., Song XLVI, p. 93. 

* Quoted by S. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 484. 

“W. T. Stace, Time and Eternity (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952), p. 91. 
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Intellect is the name given to the process of understanding 
objects by means of concepts. Intuition is the name given to 
the apprehension of the divine in mystical experience. It is 
conceptless, and without the division into subject and object 
which is characteristic of the intellect.15 


So, Bergson defined intuition as “the kind of intellectual sympathy by which 
one places oneself within an object in order to coincide with what is unique 
in it and consequently inexpressible.”"® The intellect stands outside the 
experience and observes it by means of “concepts, laid side by side,” which 
never give “more than an artificial reconstruction of the object.”** An in- 
tuition, on the other hand, is actual participation in reality. The type of 
intuition that is familiar to all is that of one’s own psychic states. These 
experiences cannot be communicated directly. Words such as love, fear, 
dread, anticipation, and the like are used as symbols to refer to these states 
in general, but the information so communicated is merely analogical, and 
the symbols are useless for the transmission of any uniquely personal quality 
the experiences may have, a difficulty which grows with the increase in 
qualitative intensity. Religious mystics are convinced from their own experi- 
ences that, when desire and passion do not interfere and one has abandoned 
all emotional involvement in the empirical and individual aspects of ex- 
perience, then the intuition of one’s own being reveals that this same being 
is, in some sense, the universal Being. This is what the Vedantists call Turiya, 
the “pure” or “transcendental” consciousness.'* It is close to what Bergson 
called “integral experience” and Spinoza called the “intellectual love af God.” 
Kabir shared this view and expressed it many times, as in the following poem. 


I have stilled my restless mind, and my heart is radiant: for in 
That-ness I have seen beyond That-ness, in company I have 
seen the Comrade Himself. 

Living in bondage, I have set myself free: I have broken away 
from the clutch of all narrowness. 

Kabir says: “I have attained the unattainable, and my heart is 
coloured with the colour of love.” ?® 


When experiences such as. this cannot be adequately communicated by means 
of concepts, one must try to convey their content by suggesting, by means 
of appropriate images, similar experiences which others may have had. 


® Ibid., p. 41. 
* Henri Bergson, An Introduction to Metaphysics, T. E. Hulme, trans. (New York: The Liberal Arts 
Press, 1949), p. 23. 

"' Ibid., Bergson, p. 28. 

* Mandikya Upanisad Vil, in Swami Nikhilananda, trans., The Upanishads, Vol. 11 (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1952), p. 236. 

* Tagore, op. cit., Song XLVIII, p. 95. 
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Propositions of this sort, which are not intended to convey meanings but to 
produce experiences of specific psychic states, Stace calls “evocative.””° Not 
only religious mysticism, but all literature except the most naked prose of 
logic or science, makes use of such evocative propositions. The mystic, how- 
ever, uses this method almost exclusively as he seeks, by an unusual or novel 
juxtaposition of images, to evoke a new organization of experience that will 
produce an intuition of reality similar to his own. Such evoked intuitions 
cannot correspond precisely, of course, to the experience of the mystic, but 
a greater degree of communication is effected than is possible in any attempt 


at description which substitutes names of experiences for the experiences 
themselves. 


Ill 


Kabir expressed himself in the thought-forms of his own time and his 
own culture, but he was neither an apologist nor a critic of any school of 
philosophy. He said, “Kabir seeks neither to establish nor to destroy.””* His 
motive is practical—to express the results of his numinous experiences so 
that men bound by ignorance and superstition might know liberation and 
peace. To this end he called upon the insights of all seekers after truth. “So 
thorough-going is Kabir’s eclecticism, that he seems by turns Vedantist and 
Vaishnavite, Pantheist and Transcendentalist, Brahman and Sifi.”** He 
seemed to be impatient with the disputations of the schools. 

The Vedas say that the Unconditioned stands beyond the world 
of Conditions. 


O woman, what does it avail thee to dispute whether He is 
beyond all or in all? *% 


Of the various philosophical schools of India, Kabir’s thought was closest 
to the Visistadvaita, the “qualified non-dualism” of Ramanuja, brought to 
Kabir by Ramananda. His thought may best be expressed in relation to this 
school in contrast to the Advaita school of Sarnkara, which held that the 
Supreme Reality was absolutely unconditioned, all qualities belonging solely 
to phenomenal existence. The phenomenal world is known by what is called 
lower knowledge (apara vidya) and at this level God is known as Saguna 
Brahman, Brahman with qualities. There is no way of conceiving of him 
or describing him except by means of his attributes. But by thus making 





Stace, op. cit., p. 91. 

“Tagore, op. cit., Song LXXIX, p. 125. 
Evelyn Underhill, in Tagore, op. cit., p. 36. 
* Tagore, op. cit., Song LXXV, p. 117. 
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God an object of knowledge, the principle of non-dualism is violated. The 
true knowledge of God is the higher knowledge (para vidya) by which God 
is known as Nirguna Brahman, Brahman without qualities. The soul in the 
state of moksa, liberation from ignorance, knows itself to be one with the 
qualityless Brahman, but cannot express this truth except in negative terms. 
To every possible affirmation one must reply with the famous phrase from 
the Upanisads, “neti, neti,” “not this, not this.” 

For Ramanuja, as for Kabir, and also Hegel, a method which consisted 
solely in denying distinctions to God in order to express his transcendent 
unity was a method that led to a barren waste, not to God. It was, as Hegel 
was to say of Schelling’s Absolute, “the night in which . . . all cows are 
black, . . . the very naiveté of vacuous knowledge.” ** Ramanuja agreed that 
Brahman was an absolute, unitary Being, beyond whom there is no other, 
but for him, as for Hegel, this Being was a determinate whole, rather than 
a bare identity, who held within himself countless differentiations. God was 
a Being with qualities, a living, personal God, having an interior life and 
activity. Ramanuja felt that Sarnkara’s view, while true as far as it went, 
was too abstract to be the whole truth. He would have agreed with Hegel’s 
statement in which he obviously refers to the Vedantist doctrine of the 
phenomenal world as /#/4, the sport or play of Brahman. 

The life of God and divine intelligence, then, can, if we like, 
be spoken of as love disporting with itself; but this idea falls 
into edification, and even sinks into insipidity, if it lacks the 
seriousness, the suffering, the patience and the labour of the 
negative. .. . Precisely because the form is as necessary to 
the essence as the essence to it, absolute reality must not be 
conceived of and expressed as essence alone, i.e., as immediate 
substance, or as pure self-intuition of the Divine, but as form 
also, and with the entire wealth of the developed form.”® 

With these views Kabir was in entire agreement. “As you never may find 
the forest if you ignore the trees,” said Kabir, “so He may never be found 
in abstractions.” ** And again, “They call Him Emptiness who is the Truth 
of all truths, in whom all truths are stored.”** Kabir was attracted to the 
positive, affirmative portions of the Vedic literature such as the famous 
phrase “tat tvam asi,” “that art thou.” In a poem about the swan, a symbol 
of immortality, Kabir said, 





* Hegel, Preface to The Phenomenology of Mind, in J. Loewenberg, Hegel Selections (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929), p. 15. 

* Ibid., pp. 15-16. 

* Tagore, op. cit., Song XC, p. 136. 

* Ibid., Song LXXVI, p. 120. 
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There is a land where no doubt nor sorrow have rule: where 

the terror of Death is no more. 
There the woods of spring are a-bloom, and the fragrant scent 

“He is I” is borne on the wind.2® 


And in another poem he says, 


He, the Source of all music makes all vessels full fraught, and 
rests in fulness Himself. 

He who is in the body is ever athirst, for he pursues that 
which is in part: 

But ever there wells forth deeper and deeper the sound “He 
is this—this is He”; fusing love and renunciation into 
one.”® 


Sarnkara had contended that the phrase “tat tvam asi’ meant the meta- 
physical identity of the individual soul and Brahman. But for RamAnuja it 
brought out the complex nature of reality which has individual souls inhering 
in it. These are related to Brahman as substance and attributes. “If there 
were not a difference between the two, we could not say that the one is the 
other.”*° That this is essentially the position of Kabir is brought out in the 
following poem in which creature and Brahman are said to be “ever distinct, 
yet ever united.” Because it is one of the best statements of Kabir’s philo- 
sophical position and will illuminate much that will follow, the poem is 
here included in its entirety. 


When He Himself reveals Himself, Brahma brings into mani- 
festation That which can never be seen. 

As the seed is in the plant, as the shade is in the tree, as the 
void is in the sky, as infinite forms are in the void— 

So from beyond the Infinite, the Infinite comes; and from the 
Infinite the finite extends. 


The creature is in Brahma, and Brahma is in the creature: 
they are ever distinct, yet ever united. 
He Himself is the tree, the seed, and the germ. 
He Himself is the flower, the fruit, and the shade. 
He Himself is the sun, the light, and the lighted. 
He Himself is Brahma, creature, and Maya. 
He Himself is the manifold form, the infinite space; 
He is the breath, the word, and the meaning. 
He Himself is the limit and the limitless: and beyond both 
the limited and the limitless is He, the Pure Being. 
He is the Immanent Mind in Brahma and in the creature. 
* Tagore, op. cit., Song XII, pp. 55-56. 
* Ibid., Song LKXXIX, pp. 135-136. 
* Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 688. 
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The Supreme Soul is seen within the soul, 

The Point is seen within the Supreme Soul, 

And within the Point, the reflection is seen again. 
Kabir is blest because he has this supreme vision! *4 


The last four lines of this poem, with the figure of the Supreme Soul 
reflected in a point, suggest the teaching of Ramanuja that each soul is of 
atomic size and is related to the Supreme Being as microcosm to macrocosm. 
Each attribute of Brahman, he taught, reflected the infinite essence of reality. 
This idea, which suggests the monads of Leibniz “mirroring” the universe, 
was common to both the Vedanta and the Sifi philosophies. 

Among Sifi poets, Farid al-Din ’Attar, in his Mantiq al-tair (“Speech of 
Birds”), used the figure of the mirror of Reality. 


The Sun of my Perfection is a Glass 
Wherein from Seeing into Being pass 
All who, reflecting as reflected see 
Themselves in Me, and Me in them: .. . 


Come you lost Atoms to your Centre draw, 
And be the Eternal Mirror that you saw: 
Rays that have wander’d into Darkness wide 
Return, and back into your Sun subside.*? 


Ibn ’Arabi, whose teaching paralleled Kabir’s at many points, held the same 
view. He taught that the creative, rational principle in the universe is found 
in every man. He called it the “Reality of Muhammad” and held that it 
comes to its fullest manifestation in the “Perfect Man.” 


The Perfect Man is a miniature of Reality; he is the microcosm, in whom 
are reflected all the perfect attributes of the macrocosm. Just as the Reality 
of Muhammad was the creative principle of the Universe, so the Perfect Man 
was the cause of the Universe, being the epiphany of God’s desire to be 
known; for only the Perfect Man knows God, loves God, and is loved by 
God. For Man alone the world was made.** 


In the Vedanta philosophy, Sarnkara held this view in his concept of an 
“internal organ” as a connecting link between the Atman and the senses. 
The phenomenon of apperception occurs when the Atman is reflected in 
the internal organ and illuminates objects by this reflected light.” 





™ Tagore, op. cit., Song VII, pp. 50-52. 

A. J. Arberry, Sufism (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950), p. 109. The translation is Edward 
Fitzgerald’s. 

3 Tbid., p. 101. Summarized by Arberry from A. E. Affifi, The Mystical Philosophy of Mubyid Din- 
Ibnul ’Arabi [sic] (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1939), pp. 82-85. 

™ Radhakrishnan, op. cit., pp. 680-681. 
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Kabir’s idea of the “Immanent Mind” in both Brahman and creature is 
found in the teaching of the Upanisads concerning the witness-self. Vedanta 
philosophy taught that in deep sleep, when the senses are stilled and the 
soul is dissolved into the Infinite Being, the mind still persists as szksin, the 
witness or onlooker. This idea is found in the Upanisads, where the relation 
of the witness-self to the self which participates in samsara, the empirical 
world, is compared to two birds in the same tree. 


Two birds, united always and known by the same name, closely 
cling to the same tree. One of them eats the sweet fruit; the 
other looks on without eating. 

Seated on the same tree, the jiva moans, bewildered by its 
impotence. But when it beholds the other, the Lord wor- 
shipped by all, and His glory, it becomes free from grief.*® 


Kabir made this passage the basis for one of his songs. 


There is a strange tree, which stands without roots and bears 
fruits without blossoming; 

It has no branches and no leaves, it is lotus all over. 

Two birds sing there; one is the Guru, and the other the 
disciple: 

The disciple chooses the manifold fruits of life and tastes 
them, and the Guru beholds him in joy. 

What Kabir says is hard to understand: “The bird is beyond 
seeking, yet it is most clearly visible. The Formless is in 
the midst of all forms. I sing the glory of forms.” ** 


In this poem, by emphasizing the reality of the empirical world, Kabir holds 
a view similar to Aristotle’s that universals exist in particulars rather than 
apart from them—in re rather than ante rem. For Kabir, both birds, jiva 
and saksin, are real. For Sarnkara, the two birds are ultimately one and 
represent two levels of understanding. He identified the witness with Pure 
Consciousness or [fvara, the personal God, which is the empirical way of 
referring to the Infinite Brahman. Radhakrishnan contends, however, that 
in admitting the existence of the witness-self Sarnkara as much as admitted 
that the mind exists as the subject of knowledge rather than as pure knowl- 
edge, because a witness must be a knower.** Thus, a distinction appears in 
Sarnkara’s qualityless Brahman. 

The theme of divine immanence is one of the most persistent in Kabir’s 
poetry, and yet he was always careful to avoid pantheism by holding to a 





® Svetasvatara Upanisad IV. 6-7; the same verses also occur in the Mundaka Upanisad III.i.1-2, 
Nikhilananda, op. cit., pp. 110-111. 

* Tagore, op. cit., Song XLVII, p. 94. 

* Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 602. 8 Ibid., p. 680. 
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sense of the divine otherness. Oneness with God was always by means of 
union, not a bare identity. In this he seems to show the influence of Islam, 
to which pantheism is heresy. To be sure, the Sifis approached it more 
closely than the more orthodox Moslems, and were sometimes accused of 
holding heretical views. On the whole, however, they attempted to remain 
orthodox and rejected pantheism in the same way as Kabir did, by empha- 
sizing the relationship between the individual and God as a relationship of 
love. As Royce taught in his doctrine of the Absolute as “the Universal and 
Beloved Community,” ** love, to have any meaning, implies otherness. Only 
in love may beings be “ever distinct, yet ever united.” Only in love can 
there be completely harmonious action and perfect accord, resulting in joy 
and bliss, which for Kabir was perfection. He said, “When you unite love 
with the Lover, then you have love’s perfection.” *° It is, according to Kabir, 
“the reconciliation of the Conditioned and the Unconditioned.” ** 

Moslems, being uncompromising monotheists, found particularly repug- 
nant any hint of incarnationism, and at this point Kabir agreed with them 
against Hindu tradition, including even Ramanuja and Ramananda. Kabir, 
unlike his predecessors, found himself under no compulsion to adjust his 
views to the scriptures. He proclaimed, “The Purana and the Koran are 
mere words: lifting up the curtain, I have seen.”** Raméanuja taught that 
the Supreme Being was Vishnu and that Brahma and Siva are also Vishnu, 
who incarnates himself in many forms out of tenderness for his human 
devotees. Ramanuja preferred the worship of Lakshmi (Laksmi), the fakti 
or consort of Vishnu, the symbol of his creative energy.** Ramananda held 
a similar view, only preferring the worship of Vishnu under the form of 
his avatar Rama and his consort Sita.** Kabir sometimes referred to God as 
Rami, but it is clear that he did not mean the epic hero but the “True Guru,” 
the “One Lord.” *° Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Krishna, Indra, and other traditional 
gods were human creations. The “Supreme One” is a Being beyond them all. 

Every votary offers his worship to the God of his own creation: 
each day he receives service— 

None seek Him, the Perfect: Brahma, the Indivisible Lord. 

They believe in ten Avatars; but no Avatar can be the Infinite 


Spirit, for he suffers the results of his deeds: 
The Supreme One must be other than this.*® 





* Josiah Royce, The Problem of Christianity, Vol. 11 (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1913), pp. 
95-98, 425. 

“Tagore, op. cit., Song XCIII, p. 138. “ Ibid., Song LXXX, p. 126. * Ibid., Song XLII, p. 90. 

“ Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 689. “ Macauliffe, op. cit., p. 103. * Archer, op. cit., p. 51. 

“Tagore, op. cit., Song XIII, p. 56. See Songs XV, p. 58, and XXIX, pp. 77-78. 
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In Kabir’s thought, reality does not consist of God apart from or in addition 
to finite persons. Nor were individuals thought of as parts of God, who, 
while immanent in all things, remains immutable. Every soul expresses the 
essence of God, and yet individuality is not lost in the Infinite. God is the 
ground of all being and the creator and sustainer of all finite existences, not 
only in idea, but in actuality. As Kabir expressed it, 
If I say that He is within me, the universe is ashamed: 
If I say that He is without me, it is falsehood. 


He makes the inner and the outer worlds to be indivisibly one; 
The conscious and the unconscious, both are His footstools.*7 


This conception of reality, with its view of life and activity within the 
Absolute, committed Kabir to the doctrine of reality as dynamic process. In 
this he stands in direct opposition to Sarnkara because he accepted the alter- 
native rejected by the Advaita school. Gaudapada, the precursor of Sarnkara, 
taught that an effect presupposes a cause, that an Unmoved Mover is un- 
thinkable. He concluded that all objects are unreal, that the only reality is 
the Ultimate Being. Cause and effect are illusory, and causation, becoming, 
and creation have no ultimate meaning.** In Greek philosophy this is the 
conclusion at which Parmenides and the Eleatics arrived. Since Gaudapada 
and Parmenides were undoubtedly correct in denying the possibility of change 
arising from a changeless eternal perfection, the only alternative is that of 
Heraclitus and subsequent process-metaphysics, that change is of the essence 
of reality itself. If the world, which is dependent upon Brahman, is real, 
then it came into being and Brahman is its cause. It follows that the nature 
of reality is eternal becoming. 

Kabir’s doctrine of process was not that of modern evolutionary philoso- 
pers, such as Bergson and Whitehead, who held that process is a progressive 
advance into novelty. The nature of time was not the problem for Kabir 
that it has become for modern thinkers. Furthermore, Kabir was as insistent 
as Sarnkara was upon the perfection of Brahman, but he felt that this per- 
fection included the reality of the world. Kabir’s thought has much in com- 
mon with that of Hegel, who thought of reality as a logical development 
through three stages from abstract Being (Sein), through the realm of Essence 
(Wesen), the objective world of nature, time, and change, to the stage of the 
Concept (Begriff) or absolute, self-conscious, eternal Spirit. Kabir spoke of 
God as “the Lord of the three worlds.”*® These were, first, the world of 


“ Ibid., Song IX, p. 53. 
“ Radhakrishnan, op. cit., pp. 454-456. 
“ Dasgupta, op. cit., p. 160. 
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abstract Being, which he often called the “void” or the “unconditioned”; 
second, the empirical world, the “conditioned”; and, third, the transcendent 
reality beyond both conditioned and unconditioned. In many passages the 
idea of process is brought out by the analogy of seed and fruit. 


The Unconditioned is the seed, the Conditioned is the flower 
and fruit, 

Knowledge is the branch, and the Name is the root... . 

It is the encounter with the Lord, it is the attainment of bliss, 
it is the reconciliation of the Conditioned and the Un- 
conditioned.®° 


Traditional thought held that the mystic “Name,” the word “Om,” was the 
supreme reality, but for Kabir, as for Hegel, the concrete universal was more 
real than the abstract, as the “encounter with the Lord” is more significant 
than the utterance of his name. 

Kabir’s view of the stages of development is best brought out in a pair 
of poems which give his version of creation. The first one deals with abstract, 
undifferentiated being. In this poem the phrase, “in the beginning,” is not 
to be taken literally. As in the thought of Hegel, abstract being is logically, 
not temporally, prior to the concrete. For Kabir, individual souls as well as 
Brahman are eternal. 


In the beginning was He alone, sufficient unto Himself: the 
formless, colourless, and unconditioned Being. . . . 

Then was there neither beginning, middle, nor end; . . . 

... Mo ground, air, nor sky; .. . 

. .. neither vice nor virtue; scriptures there were not, as the 
Vedas and Puranas, nor as the Koran. 

Kabir ponders in his mind and says, “Then was there no 
activity; the Supreme Being remained merged in the un- 
known depths of His own self.”*? 


This state of Brahman, referred to elsewhere by Kabir as the “void,” is the 
state of pralaya, causal condition, a view developed by Ramanuja. In this 
state, all things exist in a subtle condition in Brahman, but in abstract poten- 
tiality only, lacking the qualities by which they are ordinarily known. When 
creation takes place according to the will of Brahman, then the forms are 
developed in actuality in a gross state, and Brahman is said to be in an effect- 
condition.” This distinction is very close to Whitehead’s doctrine of the pri- 
mordial and consequent natures of God. The change from the causal to 





© Tagore, op. cit., Song LXXX, p. 126. 
™ Tagore, op. cit., Song LXXXI, pp. 127-128. 
*? Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 698. 
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the effect-condition of Brahman is described by Kabir in the second of his 
creative poems. 


The Creator brought into being the Game of Joy: and from 
the word Om the Creation sprang. 

The earth is His joy; His joy is the sky;. . . 

His joy is the beginning, the middle, and the end; 

His joy is eyes, darkness, and light. 

Oceans and waves are His joy: ... 

The Guru is One: and life and death, union and separation, 
are all His plays of joy! ... 

In play is the Creation spread out, in play it is established. 
The whole world, says Kabir, rests in His play, yet still 
the Player remains unknown." 


As in this poem, Kabir refers many times to the mystic word “Om” as 
the source of creation. It is the sacred symbol for the Absolute in the Vedic 
writings, and as used by Kabir it means the creative energy of God. It cor- 
responds very closely to the Logos of Greek and Christian thought and the 
Tao of Chinese philosophy. It is also like the “Reality of Muhammed,” in 
the thought of Ibn ’Arabi. In each case, the meaning intended is the prin- 
ciple of divine reason expressed as creative power through which the em- 
pirical world came into being. 

With Ramanuja, Kabir accepted the doctrine of the creation as /i/4, the 
play or sport of God, although both insisted, in opposition to Sarnkara, that 
the forms so produced are actual. They felt that the concept of /i/z brought 
out the idea of creation as springing not from necessity but in perfect joy 
from God's free creative act.°* Kabir felt also that God’s nature was love, 
conceived of as a metaphysical reality, a love that pervades every soul, so 
that all who have found union with God share in the Creator’s joy. He said, 
“One love it is that pervades the whole world.” This love is not only the 
creator but the sustainer of the world. “Held by the cords of love, the swing 
of the Ocean of Joy sways to and fro; and a mighty sound breaks forth in’ 
song.” *° 

Besides his account of creation, which was close to the Vedic tradition, 
Kabir expressed his concept of the world process in other figures of speech. 
In one song he expressed the idea of reality as both eternal activity and 
perfect peace, as a lotus flower “that blooms at the heart of the spinning 
wheel of the universe.”*’ In other poems he referred to experience as a 





® Tagore, op. cit., Song LXXXII, pp. 128-129. * Radhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 699. 
™ Tagore, op. cit., Song XCVII, p. 142. ® Ibid., Song XVII, p. 61. 
* Tagore, op. cit., Song XVII, p. 62. 
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“swing of love.”** In the following poem the figure of the swing expresses 
the eternality of the world process. 


Between the poles of the conscious and the unconscious, there 
has the mind made a swing: 

Thereon hang all beings and all worlds, and that swing never 
ceases its sway. ... 

Millions of ages pass, and the swing goes on. 

All swing! the sky and the earth and the air and the water; 
and the Lord Himself taking form.5® 


Of all the figures in which Kabir sought to express the infinite, music 
seems to be the one that suited him best. Music and dancing played an 
important part in the religious devotion of the Sifis, as it did in much of 
popular Hinduism. These arts seemed to show the union of extremes. They 
expressed harmony and sensuous delight, unity and permanence in the midst 
of variety and ceaseless change. Kabir was an accomplished musician him- 
self, and one may imagine that, when words seemed inadequate to express 
his vision, he turned to music, perhaps hearing in his soul more beautiful 
melodies than those he drew from his lyre. 


How blessed is Kabir, that amidst this great joy he sings with- 
in his own vessel. 

It is the music of the meeting of soul with soul; 

It is the music of the forgetting of sorrows; 

It is the music that transcends all coming in and all going 
forth.®° 


8 Ibid., Song C, p. 145. 


 Ibid., Song XVI, p. 59. 
© Ibid., Song XCVII, p. 143. 














WING-TSIT CHAN 


Basic Problems in the 
Study of Chinese Philosophy 


This is the third study-aid article by Professor Chan. The first one, “A Bibliography 
of Chinese Philosophy,” appeared in Philosophy East and West, Ill, No. 3 (October, 
1953). The second article, “Chinese Philosophy, a Bibliographical Essay,” appeared in 
III, No. 4 (January, 1954). Full titles and publication details of works cited in the 
present article are given in the “Bibliography.”—Editor’s note. 





SINCE Hu SHIH i (1891 ) published his epoch- 
making Outline of the History of Chinese Philosophy* in 1919—in which 
he overthrew many traditions, presented many new theories, and offered 
many original interpretations—many problems about dates, authenticity of 
texts, meanings of terms and concepts, and interrelationships of philosophical 
systems in China have been under lively discussion among Western as well 
as Chinese scholars. Many questions still remain unanswered. The more 
outstanding and more controversial of these questions, whether settled or 
not, are given below in bare outline: 


(1) The division of the history of Chinese philosophy into periods. 

Almost every modern historian of Chinese philosophy has his own peri- 
odization. Only two need be considered here, Hu Shih and Fung Yu-lan, 
% 2 BA (1895 ). Strangely enough, Hu Shih, the intellectual rebel, has 
chosen to follow the usual pattern of three periods as applied to Chinese 
history in general, namely, the ancient period from the earliest times to Han 
Fei Tzi ## JE -F (d. 233 B.c.), the middle period from the Han Dynasty 
(202 B.c.—A.D. 220) to the Northern Sung (960-1126), and the recent 
period from the Southern Sung (1127-1279) to our own times.” This is 
virtually the same as the common periodization accepted by Chinese his- 
torians, although the more usual breaks are 221 B.c. and A.D. 960. Fung 








In Chinese, entitled Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh shih ta-kang vp B] Pj Bi HK BY. Vol. I (Shang- 
hai: Commercial Press, 1919). Hereafter referred to as Outline. This is based on, but is even more sub- 
stantial, more scholarly, and more original than, his The Development of the Logical Method in Ancient 
China, written in 1917 and published in 1922. 

* Outline, pp. 6-8. 
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Yu-lan, however, divides the history of Chinese philosophy into two periods, 
that of “the philosophers” and that of “the Classics.” The first period, from 
the earliest times to Huai-nan Tzi # Hi F (d. 122 B.c.), he says, is charac- 
terized by freedom of thought and variety of systems, while the second 
period, from Tung Chung-shu # #4 (179-104 B.c.) to the twentieth 
century, is characterized by the supremacy of Confucianism and the reliance 
of philosophers on the Classics both for terminology and for thought.* He 
further explains that this difference is due to the fact that in ancient times 
there were radical changes in society and economy which produced freedom 
and variety of thought, whereas such transformations did not take place in 
the period of the Classics.* Because of the unusual position he gives to the 
Classics in the history of Chinese philosophy, Fung has included a long dis- 
cussion of Liao P’ing m8 (1852-1932) at the end of his History. In so 
doing he has the distinction of being the only writer who has brought Liao 
P’ing into the history of Chinese philosophy; no one else thinks of doing 
so, because it is extremely difficult to see what relation Liao can have with 
Chinese philosophy at all, although he is important in relation to the tradi- 
tion of the Classics. As to the division into two periods, while the theory 
is still accepted by many students, it is untenable. Few historians will agree 
with Fung that there have been no radical changes in Chinese history during 
the last two thousand years. How can Fung, on his theory, explain the 
emergence of the peculiarly Chinese schools of Buddhism, of Neo-Moism, 
which he has so brilliantly reconstructed, and of Neo-Confucianism, unless 
new social and economic forces were at work? How sound his interpretation 
of Chinese history is can be seen from his theory that Chinese philosophy, 
literature, and art were products of the Chinese agrarian economy and that 
both Taoism and Confucianism expressed the aspirations and inspirations 
of farmers (as contrasted with Greek philosophy which is the product of 
a maritime economy).° He also says that ancient Chinese scholars were 
usually landlords,” whereas the fact is that Confucius (551-479 B.c.), Lao 
Tzi (b. 570 B.c.?), Chuang Tzii (between 399 and 29 B.c.), Mo Tzu (f1. 
479-438 B.c.), and Mencius (371-289 B.c.) are not known to have owned 
any land. As to reliance on the Classics, it is true that, in the case of Neo- 
Taoists, Hsiang Hsiu f) % (1st half of 3rd century) and Kuo Hsiang #3 # 





* A History of Chinese Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton University Press), Vol. I (new ed., 1952), 
p- 17; Vol. II (1953), p. 2. Hereafter referred to as History. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 9-14, 19. 

* Ibid., Vol. Il, pp. 705-721. 

* A Short History of Chinese Philosophy (New York: Macmillan, 1948), p. 18. Hereafter referred 
to as Short History. 

" Ibid. 
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(d. A.D. 312) developed their ideas in their commentaries on the Chuang 
Tzi#, but their ideas are original and far different from those of the Lao 
Tzu (Tao-té ching) and the Chuang Tzu#. As Fung himself has pointed out, 
the idea of non-being (wu) # in early Taoism meant having no name, 
whereas to the Neo-Taoists it is literally non-being.® In Neo-Confucianism, 
the most important ancient texts used are the Four Books, which, strictly 
speaking, are not Classics. When Chu Hsi #4 ¥ (1130-1200) annotated 
them, he commented on them, not as classical texts but as vehicles to express 
his philosophy of Li # (Principle, Reason, Law), a concept hardly men- 
tioned in the Four Books. Any student of modern Chinese philosophy is 
familiar with the famous declaration of Lu Hsiang-shan Ril) (1139- 
1192) that “the Six Classics are my footnotes.”® Lu, like Chu, used the 
Classics to elaborate his own philosophy rather than as its basis. 

Any periodization is only a convention. But the division into three periods 
as followed by Hu does not prejudice one’s interpretation of Chinese philoso- 
phy, whereas Fung’s scheme certainly does. 


(2) Has China a"“modern” philosophy? 

Fung’s division of the history of Chinese philosophy is intimately con- 
nected with his belief that China has had no “modern” philosophy. To him 
the criterion of modern Western philosophy is direct observation of reality 
and the use of new terminology. These have been absent in Chinese philoso- 
phy until our own times. Thus, he says, China had no modern philosophy 
until the twentieth century. Hu, on the other hand, contends that Chinese 
thought in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was marked by a critical 
spirit, an inductive method, and an insistence on objective evidence. It was 
a period of intellectual renaissance. Thus, at least tacitly, he implies that 
the modern spirit was evident well before the twentieth century.”° 


(3) The origin of the philosophical schools. 

In 1917 Hu rejected the traditional theory that the ancient Chinese phi- 
losophies originated in governmental offices, that is, Confucianism in the 
ministry of education, Moism in the office of the Guardians of Temples, and 
so forth.’ This theory, first propounded by Liu Hsin #1 & (ca.46 B.C.—A.D. 
23) in his History of the Former Han Dynasty, has been accepted through- 





* Ibid., pp. 220-221. 

* Hsiang-shan ch’iian-chi $e || 4 HA (“Complete Works of Lu Hsiang-shan”), 1934 ed., chap. 34, 
p. 1A. 

” History, Vol. Il, chap. 1; Outline, pp. 8-9; The Chinese Renaissance (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934), pp. 45, 69-70. 

™ For a summary of this theory, see Fung, Short History, pp. 33-34. 
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out the ages down to modern scholars like Chang T’ai-yen # K %& (1868- 
1936). Hu opposed the theory on four grounds. In the first place, accounts 
of Chinese thought before Liu Hsin, such as those in the Huai-nan Tzii, the 
Hsiin Tz, and the Chuang Tz, do not hold such a theory. Second, it is 
absurd to say that philosophical systems grew out of governmental minis- 
tries. For example, in temple worship the emphasis was laid on sacrificing 
to one’s deceased parents, whereas Moism preached universal love and re- 
fused to make any distinction between one’s own parents and other people’s 
parents. How, then, could Moism have originated in the office of the Guard- 
ians of Temples? Third, the classification of the schools in the History of 
the Former Han Dynasty is inconsistent because, for example, Kuan Tzi 
" F (d.645 B.c.?) the Legalist is included in the Taoist school. Fourth, it 
is nonsense to say that the Taoist school originated in the ministry of official 
historians simply because Lao Tzii is believed to have been a custodian of 
documents. According to this reasoning, Confucianism should have origi- 
nated in the ministry of food because Confucius was once a keeper of grains.” 

Hu’s own theory is that philosophies developed when individual thinkers 
sought to solve social problems. Since Hu’s denunciation, Liu Hsin’s theory 
has been generally abandoned. Fung, however, has revived Liu’s theory and 
revised it. According to Fung, when feudalism began to disintegrate during 
the fifth and sixth centuries B.c., the officers of the governmental depart- 
ments lost their positions and scattered throughout the country. They turned 
to the teaching of their special branches of knowledge to make a living and 
thus gave rise to the different philosophical systems. Therefore, he con- 
cluded, the Taoist school had its origin in the hermits, the School of Names 
in the debaters, the Legalist school in the “men of methods” (of govern- 
ment), and so forth."* The drawback to the theory is that members of the 
School of Names were not the only debaters in ancient China, nor were the 
Legalists the only men of methods. The Moists developed an elaborate 
system of argumentation. Most schools had their own methods of govern- 
ment. 


(4) The explanation of “ju” i . 

The term “jz” has long been used as a synonym for Confucianists. In an- 
cient China it meant the literati in general instead of Confucianists in particu- 
lar. But why the term “ju”? In his long and learned essay “Shuo ju” i f& ™“ 





™ Outline, appendix, pp. 1-6. 
* Short History, pp. 36-37; History, Vol. I, pp. xxxi-xxxiv. 


“In Hu Shib lun-bsiieh chin-chu $f ij ig BH FE AR (“Recent Sinological Treatises by Hu Shih”), 
First Series (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1935), pp. 3-81. 
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Hu Shih conclusively proves that it means weakness, and refers to people in 
ancient China who wore antiquated-style garments and whose expression 
indicated meekness. These people, according to him, were descendants of 
the Yin Shang Dynasty (ca.1401—ca.1028 B.c.), who retained their ancient 
garment and practiced traditional rites, including the custom of three-year 
mourning. As descendants of a conquered people, they were suppressed and 
despised. But because of their religious heritage they were able to make a 
living by advising on and performing religious rites. Confucius, being a 
native of Lu, which was originally a part of Yin, belonged to this group 
of “weak” people. But two things made him an outstanding and different 
ju. One was the fact that at his time there was a prophecy that a True King 
would arise every five hundred years, and, according to Mencius, Confucius 
was regarded as such a True King. This naturally strengthened Confucius’ 
strong sense of social responsibility. The other fact was that Confucius was 
a farsighted person who realized that the ancient Yin heritage had to be 
modified to suit the new culture of the Chou period in which he lived. The 
result was that he became a jz not of the weak but of the strong, and his 
school represented a new type of jw, firm, active, and progressive. Thus, Con- 
fucius was not the founder of the jz school, as Chinese historians have held, 
but he revived an old tradition, injected new blood into it, and raised it to 
new heights.”® 

The remarkable thing about Hu’s theory is not only that it is completely 
new and convincing but that it is built on literary evidence from sources 
known long and well to Chinese scholars. The historical and linguistic 
questions involved cannot be considered here. Generally speaking, the theory 
has been accepted in its basic features. Fung differs from Hu in saying that 
the jz were government officials who lost their positions as feudalism began 
to disintegrate and had to earn their livelihood in the way Hu has described.”® 
Following the same line of thought but emphasizing his own ideology of 
class struggle, Kuo Mo-jo #K# (1893 ) claims that as the slaves re- 
belled, the nobility collapsed, degenerated, became “weak,” and made a living 
in a non-productive manner.’’ Creel thinks that the juz were called “weak- 
lings” in a derisive sense, because they were not warlike.’* Fung’s theory is 








3 Ibid., pp. 9-10, 16-17, 19-22, 26-27, 33, 37, 42, 52, 66, 76, 80. For a German translation of the 
essay, see von Wolfgang Franke, trans., “Der Ursprung der Ju und ihre Bezeihung zu Konfuzius und 
Lau-dsi,” Sinica Sonderausgabe, 1935, pp. 141-171; 1936, pp. 1-42. 

Fung, Chung-kuo ché-hsiich shih pu tf Bd Pf St ¥ #ij (“Supplement to A History of Chinese 
Philosophy”) (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1936), pp. 28, 59; History, Vol. I, p. xxxii. 

“Kuo, Ch’ing-tung shib-tai FF Za RE {& (“The Bronze Age”) (Chungking: Chiin-i, 1946), pp. 
134-136. 

*H. G. Creel, Confucius, The Man and The Myth (New York: John Day, 1949), pp. 313-314. 
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historically sound and is, therefore, a useful supplement to Hu’s original 
proposition, but does not explain the religious position of the early jx as 


Hu’s theory does. Both Kuo and Creel offer an unnecessarily narrow 
explanation. 


(5) Lao Tzu and the LAo Tzt (TAO-TE CHING). 

The question of Lao Tzii’s historicity, identification, and dates, and the 
questions of the authenticity and date of the Lao Tz are to a large extent 
identical. No other problem of ancient Chinese philosophy has aroused so 
many debates among so many scholars. Almost every Chinese writer on 
history, religion, or philosophy has something to say, with Hu and Fung 
again representing the two opposite camps. The philological, historical, and 
philosophical problems are so complicated that a long article would be re- 
quired merely to state the case.’* Lao Tzii’s historicity is no longer ques- 
tioned, and his authorship of much of the Lao Tz# is generally granted. The 
chief question is that of the date of the book. Scholars rejecting the tradi- 
tional date of the sixth century B.C. have offered four types of arguments. 
The first is historical. Fung, for example, asserts that before Confucius no 
one wrote in a private capacity, and, therefore, the Lao Tz#, a private work, 
must have been later than Confucius. This is, of course, begging the 
question.”” The second type of argument is literary. Fung says that the form 
is not that of question and answer, and, therefore, the work must have been 
later than the Analects of Confucius. Furthermore, he says, the Lao Tz# is 
not of “simple and clear Canon style,” and, therefore, must belong to the 
Period of the Contending States (403-221 B.c.).”* As Hu has pointed out, 
early works quoted in the Analects are not in the form of question and an- 
swer, thus disproving the theory that this form must be later than the 
Analects. Besides, most of the Analects is not in this form.” The argument 
about the Canon style is again begging the question, aside from the fact 
that the Analects has much of this so-called Canon style, whatever Fung 
may mean by the term.” Ku Chieh-kang ®i mim (1893 ) and Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao % # i@ (1873-1929) have asserted that terms like jém i 
(love and righteousness) belonged to later periods. Hu’s answer is that 








For discussions on the date of Lao Tzii, see Homer H. Dubs, “The Date and Circumstances of the 
Philosopher Lao-dz,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 61, No. 4 (December, 1941), 215-221; 
Derk Bodde’s remarks, ibid., 62, No. 1 (March, 1942), 8-13; Dubs’s reply, ibid., 62, No. 4 (December, 
1942), 300-304; Bodde’s further remarks, ibid., 64, No. 1 (March, 1944), 24-27. 

*Fung’s defense in his “Supplement,” pp. 115-123, offers nothing new. 

™ History, Vol. I, p. 170. 

* Hu, “A Criticism of Some Recent Methods Used in Dating Lao Tzu,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, III, Nos. 3 and 4 (December, 1937), 373-397. 

*He used the term “simple and clear Canon style,” probably thinking of the Moist Canons or 
proverbs. 
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some such terms are found in early works, including the Analects. One may 
readily admit, however, that parts of the Lao Tz are spurious, but no ancient 
work is free from later interpolation, addition, or corruption. 

The third type of argument centers around ideas, and is used extensively 
by Ku, Liang, Ch’ien Mu # # (1894 ), as well as others. They claim 
that the Lao Tzi shows the influence of the Analects, and, therefore, that the 
philosophy of the Lao Tzu “should be” later than that of the Analects. Hu 
just as readily claims the opposite of this. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao contends that 
ideas in the Lao Tz are “too radical” for the Spring and Autumn Period 
(722-481 B.c.). In reply, Hu mentions equally radical ideas in works 
generally accepted as belonging to that period. Hsii Ti-shan # #1 
(1893-1941) cites self-contradictions in the Lao Tz as proof of its un- 
reliability.”” Such contradictions are undeniable, but they are found in most 
ancient works. At any rate, they are irrelevant to the question of dates. The 
fourth type of argument pertains to collateral evidence. Ku Chieh-kang says 
that quotations from the Lao Tz# in ancient works did not mention the title 
of the book and, therefore, the book must be late. The argument is weak 
because the so-called quotations are not actual quotations. Furthermore, 
there is no reason why the title of a work has to be mentioned along with 
a quotation from it before the quotation is considered to have come from it. 
Mencius quoted Confucius without mentioning the title Analects. No one 
doubts the pre-Mencian date of the Analects on that score. The argument 
that quotations of Lao Tzii in such works as the Chuang Tzi and the Han 
Fei Tz% do not agree with the Lao Tz# is not conclusive because they may 
represent different versions or lost parts. Neither is the argument convincing 
that Confucius never mentioned Lao Tzi. Mencius never mentioned Hsiin 
Tzu, and yet no one questions the fact that they were contemporaneous. 

As can readily be seen, the arguments favoring a later date are mostly 
speculative, and yet they have been so effective that most students still regard 
as final the view that the Lao Tzu belonged to the fourth century B.C. or 
thereabouts. In fact, Fung wrote his History on that basis and built much 
of his reputation on it. The sentiment became so strong that any scholar 
upholding the traditional date was labeled conservative if not reactionary. 
The interesting thing is that speculation knows no limit. And so, Fung has 
recently moved the date even later, that is, later than Hui Shih & 2 (1. 
350-260 B.c.) and Kung-sun Lung 47 E (fl. 284-259) (Fung’s dates) 
instead of before, as he formerly believed. His reason is that the Lao Tzu 





* Hu Shib lun-hsiieh chin-chu, p. 133. 


*Hsii, Tao-chiao shih 34 $c 32 (“History of the Taoist Religion”) (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 
1934), pp. 24-25. 
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discusses the “Nameless,” and “it would seem that men should first have 
become conscious of the existence of names themselves,” as Hui Shih and 
Kung-sun Lung certainly did.** On this reasoning, he should have dated the 
Lao Tzu even later than Hsiin Tzii (fl. 298-238 B.c.) because the Lao Tzé# 
advocates wu-wei # %% (inaction, non-artificiality) whereas Hsiin Tzii advo- 
cated wei {§ (artificiality, acquired training), the two terms being inter- 
changeable. In spite of Fung’s persistence, the novelty of the theory is wear- 
ing out. There is now the tendency to go back to the earlier date of the sixth 
century B.C. 


(6) The dates of the Book OF CHANGES, the “Yang Chu” chapter, the 
GREAT LEARNING, and the DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN. 

While Hu’s position with reference to the Lao Tzii remains strong, his 
position with regard to the Book of Changes and the “Yang Chu” chapter 
in the Lieh Tzé is very weak. He is almost alone in insisting on the tradi- 
tional belief that Confucius was the author of the “Ten Appendices” in the 
Book of Changes. Other scholars, including Fung, ascribe them to later 
writers, probably of the Former Han Dynasty (202 B.c.—a.D. 9). Likewise, 
few scholars side with Hu in upholding the traditional theory that the 
“Yang Chu” chapter embodies the teachings of Yang Chu #% % (440-360 
B.c.?).”* However, Hu and Fung more or less agree on the late date of the 
Great Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean. Hu puts them in the fourth 
century B.C., “before Mencius and Hsiin Tzi.”** Fung places them about 
a century later.°° Hughes agrees with Hu on the date of the fourth century 
B.C. for the Great Learning but retains the traditional date of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. for the Doctrine of the Mean.** We need not go into the historical 
and literary arguments pro and con. But two significant points should be 
noted. One is that most scholars are agreed that the Great Learning is two 
or three hundred years later than the traditional date of the fifth century B.C. 
The other is that the Doctrine of the Mean is also considered later than the 
fifth century B.c., but there is a tendency to return to the traditional earlier 
date. 


(7) Confucius as a reformer. 
Since Fung dates the Lao Tz after Confucius, he considers Confucius 
China’s first philosopher and the first to write in a private capacity. As shown 


* Short History, p. 94. ** See Fung, History, Vol. I, p. 382. 

Hu, Outline, p. 176. * Tbid., p. 280. 

® Short History, p. 143; History, Vol. I, pp. 370-371. 

“E.R. Hughes, The Great Learning and The Mean-in-Action (New York: Dutton, 1943), pp. 99, 
101. 
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above, these assertions are not defensible. However, Fung has correctly 
appraised Confucius’ position in Chinese history by pointing out that he was 
the first person to use the Six Disciplines (Book of Poetry, Book of History, 
Book of Changes, Book of Propriety, Spring and Autumn Annal, and Book 
of Music) to teach the common people,” the first man in China to make 
teaching his profession and make education popular, the man who started 
the custom of traveling with students over many states to offer advice to 
rulers, the first to make a living only by teaching and not as a farmer, artisan, 
merchant, or official,** the man who inaugurated, or at least developed, a 
class of gentlemen who were capable of only two kinds of activities, that 
of holding governmental office and that of teaching.** In thus establishing 
Confucius’ significant position in Chinese history, Fung has made an im- 
portant contribution. Hu’s discovery of Confucius as a new type of jz has 
already been noted. To Fu Ssii-nien f%%j 4 (1896-1950), Confucius 
represents “the dawn of humanism.” As Fu has shown, Confucius continued 
the ancient reverence for Heaven but at the same time laid increasing em- 
phasis on human motivation and human activities. He accentuated the transi- 
tion of the concept of Heaven as an anthropomorphic Lord to that of the 
Supreme Being or Reality in the sense of omnipresence and all-inclusiveness. 
And he modified the old belief in Fate as predeterminism to mean “waiting 
for the Mandate of Heaven,” that is, as Mencius put it, “To await by culti- 
vating one’s personal character is the way to fulfill the Mandate of Heaven.”*° 
In short, Confucius established the balance between Heaven and man.*® In 
the West, Creel has stirred up many critical comments, because in his 
Confucius, The Man and The Myth, he describes Confucius as a vigorous 
reformer and an arch democrat. The widespread criticism is not justified. 
Creel is not blind to the facts that “Confucius never directly denounced 
feudalism,” that he “never for a moment suggested putting the government 
into the hands of the masses,” that “he never stated the doctrine of the 
right of revolution as bluntly as Mencius did,” that in the Confucian political 
program “good government still depended upon the ruler,” and that in the 
Confucian system there was neither the “machinery by which it could com- 
pel the employment of the most capable” in the government nor an “effective 
way in which the whole people could influence the government.”** But 
since Confucius advocated “training in the art of government without regard 


® History, Vol. I, p. 47. 8 Ibid., p. 50. 
* Tbid., p. 52. ® Book of Mencius, Bk. VIIA.1. 
Fu, Hsing-ming ku-hsiin pien-chéng YE 43 Ty Dl Bye HE (“A Critical Study of the Traditional 


Theories of Human Nature and Destiny”) (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1940), Vol. II, pp. 19A—24B. 
** Creel, op. cit., pp. 148, 154, 158, 161, 166. 
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to qualifications of birth or wealth,” taught and put into practice the doctrine 
that “all men have an equal right to education,” and emphasized “the pri- 
macy and worth of the individual,” it is not too much for Creel to regard 
Confucius as a democrat.** 


(8) The distinction between the School of Principles and the School of 
Mind. 

Although the radical divergence of the two Ch’éng brothers (Ch’éng Hao 
f2 Bi, 1032-1085, and Ch’éng I #288, 1033-1107), is well known, Fung 
is usually credited with being the one to have made a clear distinction be- 
tween them. This he has done, first, by regarding the two as having “initi- 
ated” two opposite schools and, second, by distinguishing them as the 
School of Mind (hsin-hsiieh \»@ ) and the School of Principles (/i-hsiieh 
#8 @ +), respectively.** Some writers have objected on the ground that the 
two terms have been used by Neo-Confucianists interchangeably, that Chan 
Jo-shui #£ #5 7%k (1466-1560) definitely said that the study of rien-li K# 
(natural principles) was hsin-hsiieh (the study of mind),*® and that Lu 
Hsiang-shan, the first great philosopher of the School of Mind, used the 
term “Ji-hsiieh” (the study of principles) ** but he never once used hsin-hsiieh 
as a title. However, granting all this, there is no harm in making clear the 
distinction to bring out the parallel development of the Rationalistic and 
Idealistic Neo-Confucian movements. 


Besides these major controversies, arguments have raged around many 
lesser topics also, for example, the interpretation of chih #% in Kung-sun 
Lung (whether it means “marks” as insisted on by Hu or universals as 
understood by Fung), the question of who the Neo-Moists were (whether 
ascetics, pacifists, slaves, etc.), the relative importance of Tai Tung-yiian 
WM HE (1723-1777) (very important to Hu but not even mentioned in 
Fung’s A Short History of Chinese Philosophy), and so forth. These ques- 
tions—and others—have not been settled; nor can they be settled without 
much further research. 


* Ibid., pp. 152, 154, 168. 
® Short History, p. 281; History, Vol. II, p. 500. 
“Conversations” in Huang Tsung-hsi & S & (1610-1695), comp., Ming-ju hsiieh-an Hf fe BB ¥£ 
“Writings of Ming Scholars”) (Shanghai: Shanghai Commercial Press, 1933), p. 101. 
“Lu, op. cit., chap. 34, p. 8A. 
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Comment and Discussion 





DalIsEtTz T. SUZUKI 


Zen and Pragmatism--A Reply 


WHEN I READ Dr. Ames’s able and stimulating article, “Zen 
and Pragmatism,”’ I regretted that I had not made my points clear enough 
in my Zen articles, but at the same time I was thankful for having incited 
him to prepare such an illuminating paper. I realize that I make many 
inconsistent statements in my presentation of Zen, which unfortunately cause 
my readers some trouble in understanding Zen. In the following I will try 
to give—in brief—as much light as I can on my views so far made public. 

The one most-needed point in coming around to the Zen way of viewing 
reality is that, negatively stated, Zen is where we cannot go any further in 
our ordinary way of reasoning, and that, positively, Zen is “pure subjectivity.” 
“Pure subjectivity” requires a great deal of explanation, but I must be brief 
here. 

When we have an experience, say, when I see a flower and when I begin 
to talk about this perception to others or to myself, the talk inevitably falls 
into two parts: “this side” and “that side.” “That side” or “the other side” 
refers to the flower, the person to whom the talk is communicated, and what 
is generally called an external world. “This side” is the talker himself, that 
is, “I.” Zen takes up this “I” as the subject of its study. What is “I”? That 
is, who is the self that is engaged in talking (or questioning)? How does 
the talker come to know “me” when I am the talker himself? How can I 
make myself “him”? If I succeed, I am no more “I” but “he,” and “he” 
cannot be expected to know “me.” As long as “I” am the talker, “I” am 
talking about me not as myself but as somebody who stands beside or oppo- 
site me. The self is an ever-receding one, one who is forever going away 
from the “self.” The self can never be the self-in-itself when the self is 
made the object of the talk. 

In other words, to talk or to question is an act, and so the talker or ques- 
tioner is the actor. As soon as the actor begins to talk about himself, he, 


* Philosophy East and West, 1V, No. 1 (April, 1954), 19-33. 
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the actor, is no more himself—he turns into a projection; he becomes a 
shadow of himself. The talking is always about something, never the thing 
_itself. However much one may talk, the talking can never exhaust the thing. 
However minutely and precisely one may describe an apple or analyze it in 
every possible way, chemically, physically, botanically, dietetically, or even 
metaphysically, the apple itself is never there in these descriptions or analyses. 
One must become the apple itself to know what it is—knowing in its ordi- 
nary sense is not knowing. 

To be more exact, perhaps, the self cannot be understood when it is objecti- 
fied, when it is set up on the other side of experience and not on this side. 
This is what I mean by “pure subjectivity.” The psychologists may talk 
about the self in terms of structure, or Gestalt, or pattern of combination, 
or something else, but all these terms never touch the “self” itself. The self 
escapes from all these meshes of conceptualization or objectification. But, 
for this reason, we cannot declare “self” to be a non-entity or a mere empti- 
ness, for the self is always asserting itself and demanding to be recognized 
as such. This has been so ever since the awakening of consciousness, which 
made an ancient sage exclaim, “Know thyself!” The self has really an un- 
fathomable meaning, that is, the self can never be objectively defined or 
verified. Anything subject to objectification thereby limits itself and forever 
ceases to be itself. 

“I am that I am”*—whatever its original Hebrew meaning may have 
been—is the fittest name for God. It is the “I am” of “I am before Abraham 
was.”* Metaphysically, this corresponds to “Being is Being” or, according 
to John Donne, “God is so omni-present . . . that God is an angel in an 
angel, and a stone in a stone, and a straw in a straw.”* “I am,” or “I am 
that I am,” or “a straw is a straw,” or “a mountain is a mountain” is in my 
terminology pure or absolute subjectivity. But we must remember that as 
soon as this passes on to the plane of intellection all turns into mere verbal- 
ism. Pure subjectivity or subjectum is a person, not an abstraction. There- 
fore, it hears, it sees, it grasps, it runs, it even gets angry, though it does not 
forget smiling, too. It is the hands, feet, ears, and eyes. When it is cold, it 
shivers; when hot, it perspires. It sleeps and eats. It is Rinzai’s “man of no 
title.” He is an altogether lively agent. When a monk asked, “What is the 
man of no title?” Rinzai came down from the seat and, grasping the monk 
by the throat, commanded, “Speak, speak!” The monk failed to “speak,” 
whereupon the Master, pushing him away, declared, “What a dried-up dung- 
scraper is this man of no title!” 





* Exodus 3:14. 





* John 8:58. *Sermon VII. 
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From the objective or “that-side” point of view, Rinzai’s action may seem 
altogether irrational and unexplainable. But Zen is not there; Zen is on 
“this side,” and does not want to be rational or explainable. What it wants 
is to have us “get into it” and be it and the actor himself. When this is 
accomplished, a certain state of consciousness arises and what is known as 
satori takes place. From this satori Zen builds up its philosophy. Whatever 
objectivity or intellectualization or utilitarian purposefulness there is in Zen, 
it all starts from this satori experience. Where this is absent, we inevitably 
get involved in the interpretation of the “that-side” aspect of, for instance, 
Rinzai’s declaration of the “man of no title” and the treatment he accorded 
to the questioning monk. The “that-side” aspect is mere superficiality and 
never gives us the inside or the “this-side” view of reality. There is here 
a storehouse of infinite richness, filled with all possibilities, as the Buddhist 
would say, “endowed with values (gunas) as numerous as the sands of the 
River Ganga.” It is not emptiness as is supposed by some Western critics 
of Buddhism. If it is an emptiness, it is one filled with abundance—it is 
fullness of things. As it is full, it wants to express itself. An empty vessel 
never overflows. 

Kingya (Chin-niu) was one of the chief disciples of Baso (Ma-tsu, d. 
788). When the dinner hour came, he carried the rice-holder up to the 
refectory and, dancing and laughing, made the announcement, “O bodhi- 
sattvas, come and eat!” This, it is recorded, was kept up by the venerable elder 
for twenty years. What did he mean? 

One of the commentators remarks: “What is the idea of Kingyi’s acting 
in such an extraordinary manner? If the dinner hour was to be announced, 
why did he not, as they ordinarily do, strike the board and beat the drum? 
What did he mean by carrying the rice-vessel himself and performing strange 
antics? Did he go insane? If he wanted to demonstrate Zen, why did he 
not go up to the Dharma-hall and give his sermons formally from the pulpit, 
probably striking the chair or raising the hossu? What necessity was there 
for him to resort to such an outlandish performance? 

“People nowadays fail to understand what the ancient worthies had in 
their minds when they behaved strangely. Did not the first patriarch make 
this unmistakable declaration when he first came to this country: ‘A special 
transmission outside the sé#tra-teaching which is no other than the unique 
transmission of the seal of mind’? Kingyi’s wpaya (expediency), too, con- 
sists in making you see directly into the meaning of things and in saying 
to yourselves, ‘Yes, yes, this is it!’”® 


*Yengo (Yiian-wu, 1566-1642), author of the Hekigan-shx (Pi-yen-chi) (“Blue Rock Collection”). 
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No doubt, Kingyii’s behavior came out of the exuberance of his satori 
experience. When a monk later asked a Master about Kingyi’s idea of “O 
bodhisattvas, come and eat!” the Master answered, “It is much like celebrat- 
ing an auspicious event by means of a feast.” Still later, another Master 
observes, “What auspicious event is to be celebrated?” All these remarks 
point to an event taking place on “this side.” If they were transferred to 
“the other side” for an intellectual interpretation, they would fail to yield 
any fruitful solution. Zen Masters always try to keep their eyes inwardly 
on “this side,” because it is here that they get into “the moment of living” 
(shéng-chi, © #&). 

This was not all, however; there was something more in Kingyi’s gesture. 
He was not only self-expressive but communicative. Secchd of the Sung 
Dynasty comments: “It is all right, but there is something in Kingyi not 
altogether of good will.”° This is the Zen way of commenting on other 
Masters generally. “Not of good will” is not to be understood in its literal 
sense. “Not of good will” means “good will,” for Kingyé intended to help 
those hungry “bodhisattvas” awake to the meaning of reality, for which they 
were searching. The “good will” becomes “not a good will” when there is 
any unworthy motive behind it, for it vitiates everything it touches. Secchd 
challenges Kingyi somewhat playfully, as if to say, “Are you really free 
from motives unworthy of a Zen student?” 

Secché’s versified comment on the whole “case”‘ is given here in order to 
demonstrate how Zen deals with matters of pure subjectivity. 

Behind a mass of white clouds a hearty laugh he laughs; 

Carried by both hands it is delivered up to them. 

If one were like a golden-haired lion, 

Even three thousand miles away, should the crookedness of things be seen. 


Is Kingyi merely making the monks eat the rice? Or is there something 
out of the ordinary besides that? If a man could really understand this pro- 
cedure, he would really be like a golden-haired lion, and would not be wait- 
ing for Kingyai to come to him carrying the rice bowl and dancing about. 
He would know the whole business even before anything is at all enacted. 
Then the show would not be worth even the snapping of fingers. Therefore, 
the Masters are never tired of advising us not to be looking for reality in 
words or letters. 

From these remarks, quoted at random from the original Zen textbooks, 
we can see in what kind of mental or spiritual atmosphere those Masters 


® Hsiieh-tou, 980-1052. 
* Hekigan-shu, Case 74. 
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are living and enjoying themselves. We will also be able to observe, at least 
tentatively, that there is a rich field for study on “this side” of our everyday 
experience. Even when we designate this field as the field of pure experience, 
we cannot see the Zen Masters téte-a-téte. 


Let us now proceed to see “this side,” if possible, from its negative aspect. 
For this purpose I will quote another “case” from the Hekigan.* A monk 
asked Baso (Ma-tsu): “Apart from every possible predicate one can make 
of reality, will you kindly tell me directly without any medium what reality 
is?” This is a rather modern rendering; I have avoided giving a literal trans- 
lation of the original because it contains some allusions to Zen tradition 
which complicate the matter, and we are not at present concerned with them. 
It is enough if we know where the main point is, and this is that the monk 
is moving on the other side of our everyday consciousness or experience, 
that his standpoint is one of objectivity or intellectualization, where logic 
is the sovereign. The monk knows that if a man made any kind of state- 
ment about ultimate reality he would most decidedly meet the Master’s 
opposition or get a blow of his stick. Therefore, taking away the weapon 
from the Master’s hand which the latter is most likely to use upon him, he 
demands that the Master give him a direct, non-mediated, and most con- 
crete presentation of what goes beyond all affirmation and negation. If 
this question were given to a philosopher he would have to write a book 
embodying all his highly abstract thoughts. If the work were handed over 
to the monk, the monk would very likely commit it to the fire-and say: 
“There is still something left untouched in your work and I want that.” 
He may then extend his hand and keep up his supplication, which is also 
his condemnation. As long as we are on the other side we can never cease 
our search for a satisfying answer. 

How did Baso meet the dilemma proposed by the monk? The monk was 
even ready to snap at him if he showed any sign of moving this way or 
that, negatively or positively. Baso was a perfect Zen expert. He knew 
thoroughly where the monk stood, because as long as the monk was wanting 
to “catch” Baso, this very attitude was the weakest spot, so to speak, on 
the monk’s part. Baso nonchalantly blurted out: “I don’t feel well enough 
today to answer you. You had better go to Chiz6 the elder and ask him.” 

Now the question is: Did Baso the Master really feel tired at the moment? 
Or did he not feel like arguing with the monk? Or was this daily triviality 
a real answer to the monk’s metaphysical question? 

There is another series of questions: Did the monk really want to get an 
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answer from the Master in the way of information or did he want to see 
how the Master would respond to his most puzzling question? Was the 
monk in an attitude of challenge, or merely in the noviciate’s frame of mind? 

The matter is not so simple as it appears. Yengo, one of the commenta- 
tors, puts in his bit of observation: “If I were Baso, I would, as soon as 
the monk finishes his questioning, beat him hard on his back with the stick 
and chase him right out of the room and see if he came to a realization or 
not.” Yengo does not stop here, however, but goes on: “If I, on the other 
hand, were the monk, I would, when Baso ends his talk, spread my seat- 
cloth before him and make bows to him and see how the Master would 
behave.” 

In actuality the monk did not proceed as Yengo suggested. To all appear- 
ance he obediently went to Chiz6 (Chih-tsang) the elder as directed by the 
Master and asked him the same question as he did the Master. Chizé6 said, 
“Why not ask the Master?” The monk said, “It is the Master himself who 
sent me to you.” Thereupon Chizé told the monk, “I have a headache today 
and am unable to answer you. I advise you to go to Yekai (Hui-hai), our 
elder brother, and ask him about it.” 

The monk, like an innocent child, went to Yekai as told by Chizé and 
asked him the same question. Yekai said, “As to that, I am unable to give 
you any answer.” 

The monk now did not know what to do but to go back to Baso the Master 
and report the whole procedure to him. The Master did not make any 
special comment, but simply said this: “The grey-haired Z6, the dark-haired 
Kai.” 

What does all this mean? From the intellectual point of view it does 
not make sense in any possible way. It started with a highly metaphysical 
question in regard to the nature of reality. The monk knew that any propo- 
sition one can make about it would never hit the mark, as it refuses to be 
caught up by the hook of verbalism. But without appealing to reason and 
language what way is left for human beings to find reality? None of the 
consultants the monk went to helped him, as far as he could see. He was 
evidently like most of us whose efforts are to have the problem solved on 
“the other side” of our daily experience. What did those three Zen experts 
mean, after all, by appearing to avoid giving some reasonable, or coherent, 
or at least common-sense answer to the poor monk who was earnestly in 
search of the truth? To cap all those “apologies” or “excuses” not to give 
the monk at least something intelligible, we have the Master’s final verdict 
regarding the two elders’ hair or head. Is this not astounding? Who would 
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ever have expected in Zen to see such an anticlimax to the all-seriousness 
of the monk’s quest after the ultimate reality? 

When Baso the Master’s final sentence is read in English we may say it 
yields some meaning, though not in connection with the monk’s question. 
Now Yengo tells us that “the dark-haired Kai and the grey-haired Zé” is 
to be comprehended in the same light as the following statement also made 
by Baso to Hé, the lay devotee.” H6 once asked Baso: “What kind of man 
is he who goes companionless?” This is like asking about God, we might 
say, or about the Absolute, because either goes without any companion, has 
no mate to go with, is altogether free and independent. Baso’s answer was, 
“I will tell you when you drink up in one draught the whole river of Sei 
(Hsi).” In what possible relationship can this advice stand to the hair-color 
of the two elders? As far as “the other side” or the objectivity of things is 
concerned, we find absolutely nothing between Baso’s two statements: the 
one about drinking up the whole river and the other about the kind of hair 
the elders have. How could they be connected? But Yengo insists that one 
is to be read in the light of the other. 

Yengo further advises us that if we wish to understand Zen we must cut 
all the roots of thinking*® and look all by ourselves into the right vein 
of things’ and then for the first time be at home with ourselves. And 
again he will remark: “It is like swinging the sword in the air: it 
does not matter how far or how near it hits. Only let us take hold of [reality] 
where there is clearness and transparency on all sides.” Where, let me ask, 
is this clearness and transparency where we can come face to face with 
reality? It is no other than where absolute emptiness (famyata) is, which 
means the limit of objectivity, where “the other side” can go no further: 
this is where pure subjectivity reigns supreme. And this is where the 
meaningless phrase, “the dark-haired Kai and the grey-haired Z6,” has its full 
meaning. 

Now let us listen to what Secché has in his versified commentary on this 
“case” on negativity: 

Z6td byaku Kai-td koku!** 

Even for the clear-eyed monks, difficult to understand! 

Horse the Master} treads over all the people of the world; 

Compared with him, Rinzai is not quite an expert pickpocket. 

Away from the four phrases and beyond one hundred negations 
[where do we go], 

Heavens above, humans below, it is ‘I’ alone who knows.” 


*P’ang Chii-shih, of the latter half of the thirteenth century. 
© XE BE i-kén. IE Wk BE chang mai li. 
2 In Chinese: Tsang-i’ou pai Hai-t’ou bei! 48 Ba (so) means “‘a horse.” 
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An ancient Zen master says: “Don’t ask me any question, for the answer 
is where the question comes from.” You may go around with your question, 
metaphysical or otherwise, among all the Buddhas of the past, present, and 
future, and you will not get any satisfactory answer, for it is you alone who 
holds the key to your question. However far you may go on “the other 
side,” the realm of objectivity has its limit, and when you come to it, the 
only thing you can do is to make a leap over it. And the leap will bring you 
back to where you started. “The other side” is nowhere else but “this side.” 
“Heavens above, humans below, it is ‘I’ alone who knows.” This questioner, 
negator, talker, and writer-—they all come back to “I,” whoever this may 
be. They have traveled so many miles away from home—all in a dream, 
for when awakened “I” finds itself at the same old place. 

When negation after negation was carried in our metaphysical quest for 
reality all that we discovered was that there was nothing on “the other side” 
except the negator himself. But the negator could not negate himself, which 
would mean suicide, and this self-killing is something a man as man cannot 
execute, because what he thinks he has finished killing is not himself but 
his conceptualized shadow, which, like a phantom, always follows the real 
self. 

As long as conceptualization goes on, there will be no discovery of the 
real self. The self is to be sought where it is cozily settled at home, perhaps 
looking at the cucumbers or the beans, after a day’s work in his vegetable 
garden. So, when the monk approached, he was really too tired to start his 
“intellectual” activities. Let the monk mumble the “Zété byaku Kai-té koku” 
for several times as if it were a mystic phrase (dharani); his “self” may be 
discovered laughing behind a mass of white clouds. 


If Dr. Ames and other scholars who are interested in Zen were able to 
shift once for all the position on “the other side” of our daily experience 
and visit “this side,” where Zen has its abode, they would, I am sure, under- 
stand all that I have so far tried to elucidate, and see where my inconsistencies 
and contradictions come from. I may have occasion again, I hope, to elabo- 
rate more fully the subject which I have rather summarily treated here. 
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Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 





RELIGIOUS TRENDS IN MODERN CHINA. By Wing-tsit Chan. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1953. Pp. xvi + 327. 


This is a book of importance for students not only of Chinese religion 
but also of Chinese philosophy and culture. If it were only for the chapter on “The 
Religion of the Masses,” speaking for the age-long spirit of Chinese life, a chapter 
which collects, systematizes, and extends information hitherto available only in frag- 
ments, this book commands the attention of scholars and all thoughtful readers. 
The freshness and significance of Professor Chan's judgments will make this book 
an indispensable reference in its field—doubly so since many of the data accessible 
to Chan, traveling in China during 1948 and 1949 when the Communist forces already 
held half of China and just prior to their final sweep, his feet often wet by the ad- 
vancing waves, are now either submerged or obliterated. 

Considering the immensity of its subject, this is a brief book: it is astonishing how 
much is said in fewer than three hundred pages. This brevity is made possible largely 
by Chan's talent for compact expression, as well as by his wide knowledge of existing 
sources and his abundant references to them. There are seventeen generous pages of 
bibliography, including a noteworthy list of over fifty relevant Chinese periodicals. 
The Chinese titles are given in the bibliography, not only in transliteration, but also 
in Chinese characters. For further help, there is a glossary of nearly three hundred 
terms and names, given both in Chinese characters and in transliteration. 

The period covered by the phrase “modern China” is the last half-century, though 
the discussion necessarily follows back many a strand of history bearing on the inter- 
pretation of the contemporary scene. The temptation upon any author to deal with 
this era of complexity and confusion with a corresponding complexity of treatment 
is indeed great. Chan has admirably resisted this temptation: he has treated the whole 
in six chapters (five of these were given as a series of public lectures), two of which 
deal with entities not usually identified as such, namely, “The Religion of the Masses” 
and “The Religion of the Intellectual.” Confucianism and Buddhism loom large in 
the general treatment; Islam claims a chapter for itself. But Taoism loses its customary 
saliency: it has no chapter, for Taoism, disintegrating as a cult, lives on chiefly as a 
factor in the religion of the masses, in numerous societies whose syncretistic bent 
includes it, and as a guiding principle in art and calligraphy. “The Religion of the 
Intellectual” occupies the culminating position in the book, as the receiver and 
interpreter of historical impulses which slowly lose their individual outline. 

In this simple classification of the data, one catches a glimpse of Chan’s originality 
and power of conception. He is dealing with the religious element in Chinese culture 
as an elusive but not as a vanishing fact. He is not at one with those who describe 
the spirit of Chinese culture as secular, naturalistic, pragmatic, in the negative sense 
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of rejecting any horizon beyond nature and human history. That religious sense is 
a unitary spirit beneath and within the separate cults. Its body can be recognized in 
the religion of the masses. Its soul, always finding voice through the literati, is again 
coming to expression, after the crises of doubt and negation proper to a modern and 
scientific outlook, in a simple affirmative attitude and faith essentially religious in 
character and definitely Chinese. 

While Chan is careful not to intrude his own opinion into the substance of his 
report, he does not in the end conceal his substantial sympathy with this clarified 
“Religion of the Intellectual,” capable of conserving, while reinterpreting, the various 
stands of China’s classical heritage. 


II 


We now consider a number of striking features in Chan’s study: 

One of these is the prominence of what we commonly call “laymen’s movements” 
in Chinese religious life. The great innovators, the ancient sages, were not clergy; 
indeed, as Chan points out, “in most ancient and modern cults there is no clergy” 
(p. 176). And certainly in recent times notable religious impulses are seldom of 
clerical or priestly origin. Typical of popular religion are the numerous lay religious 
societies, here given detailed attention (pp. 162 ff.). Even Buddhism, traditionally 
strong in monk-borne and scholarly leadership, has in recent times shown its chief 
vitality in laymen’s movements. The extent of such lay undertakings is of itself a 
striking evidence of the continued vigor of the religious impulse of the Chinese 
people. In contrast, the phase of Christianity which appears in missions is an extension 
of highly organized bodies, bringing to China “a system of clergy, evangelism, con- 
version” (p. 252). Not that Christianity has been poor in similar non-clerical impulses, 
but that China has had little occasion to be aware of them. The Western reader will 
be reminded perhaps of the first stages of St. Francis’ Friars Minor, or of the Society 
of Friends, or, for that matter, of the lay origins of various sects and reform efforts 
in America. In China, however, the increasing rdle of laymen has been due in large 
part to a shift in theological climate—a shift from the Hinayana to the Mahayana 
emphasis (in Buddhism), from the monastery to society—“the growing importance 
of this world,” not for its secular interests but as the sphere of religious attainment, 
whether through social service or through “looking, into one’s own Buddha nature.” 


Another important feature is the continuing translation in recent years of scriptural 
legacies. The translation (after 1912) of the Koran into Chinese has something of 
the dramatic and anti-traditional quality attached in Western history to the translation 
of the Bible into European tongues. Only less so were the compiling (after 1922) 
of a Tibetan-Chinese dictionary and the more recent translation (since 1932) of 
Pali texts, which present a more mundane concept of the Buddha than the hitherto 
dominant Sanskrit texts. Such laborious and costly opening of new veins of Buddhist 
tradition might, in other lands, imply some popular demand; in China it implies, 
rather, a wider concern of scholarship with the sources of religious thought, and thus 
a revulsion from the disparaging attitude of the early Intellectual Renaissance from 
which an essay like “China’s Sterile Inheritance” could be born. And this renewed 
concern was sure “to lead sooner or later to new information, new interpretations, and 
perhaps even to new developments” (p. 79). 
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It is already apparent that there were, even before the catastrophe, “new interpreta- 
tions,” due to the mutual support of the newly available texts and the felt need for 
a religion of experience both mystical and social. To the present political regime 
such trends may appear to allow certain phases of Buddhism a limited lease of survival 
(pp. 90-92). But while Buddhist activity has thus moved toward concrete expression, 
Buddhist thought, in new veins as in old, remains intricate if not austere. “The 
Development of Buddhist Thought” thus requires of our author a separate chapter 
and calls for a separate note here. 

One must confess that this chapter on Buddhist thought is difficult. And when we 
consider the stupendous industry involved in translating and publishing forty volumes 
of the Japanese Tripitaka and 720 volumes of its Supplement, as a mere fragment 
of recent output, we should expect as yet no notable advance of ease. It remains 
true that Chinese powers of seizing the essence—or an essence—and even of effecting 
an intelligible synthesis of the newly documented Buddhism and Confucian thought, 
as Hsiung Shih-li has done, are extraordinary. 

Without attempting to trace details, one discerns in this report a double movement 
of Buddhist thought. Might a Western reader surmise that Ch’an Buddhism in its 
anti-intellectual aspect has tended to unbuild the philosophical synthesis of China’s 
Sung period, much as Franciscan nominalism tended to unbuild the philosophical 
synthesis of Europe's thirteenth century? Chan at least suggests such a negative effect: 
“Chinese Buddhism in the last several centuries has been extremely weak in thought 
though strong in practice” (p. 94).1 The more striking, therefore, is the twentieth- 
century revival of vigorous schools of systematic philosophy. The technical terms are 
formidable, coming the long way around from the Indian languages through Chinese 
into English. The reader’s path requires an illumination by prior knowledge of classical 
Buddhist schools and issues. 

The chapter on “The New Awakening of Islam” will inform and surprise those 
readers who have been led by the usual treatments of Chinese religions to minimize 
the extent of Chinese Islam. Chan is hopeful that the Chinese spirit of synthesis will 
prevail over what might be called the Biblical thrust of Islam. He writes, “What has 
happened to Buddhism in Chinese history may well happen to Islam” (p. 215). His 


The author speaks of a “deterioration of Ch’an in Chinese history” from a search for religious 
enlightenment to a quest for practical wit (pp. 70-72). He cites a story reported by Hu Shih as told 
by Fa-yen, a Ch’an Master (d. 1104), of how an old burglar taught his profession to his son: leading 
the boy into a rich man’s house by night, he lured him into a chest of costly silks, slammed the cover 
shut, and abandoned him. Thrown on his own wit, the boy devised the plan of imitating the noise 
of a gnawing mouse, which he knew would disturb the sleep of the matron silk-owner. In the ensuing 
disturbance, be broke out of the house, and reached home, to find his father quietly sipping wine. 
“Why did you lock me in the chest?” ‘Now, you have learned your trade, my son.” This story, 
which has several variants, was told by Hu Shih to my Harvard class in philosophy of religion, in the 
1920s, and its lesson, at that time, was taken to be an intentionally humorous illustration of the Ch’an 
principle of teaching by saying nothing, requiring the pupil to win insight through his own intuition. 
It was not intended to condone burglary! But to Hu Shih, Ch’an seemed to be the reductio ad absurdum 
of the high pretensions of a foreign cult, which had no legitimate home in the Chinese spirit. ‘The 
Great Witch had swallowed the little witch”; and Ch’an was the victory of Chinese common sense: 
what the Great Witch has to say is equivalent to Zero! If we do not accept the doctrine that Buddhism 
had nothing to say to China, we may still see in this story a whimsical illustration of the ultimate neces- 
sity of a personal experience of religious enlightenment, as against accepting a formulable doctrine— 
a view wholly compatible with the mystical tendency—described by Chan. [W.E.H.] 
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own data, however, give ground for hesitation about this parallel. If Chinese Moslems 
remain “adamant” in opposing mixed marriages (p. 213), continue polygamy (p. 214), 
condemn usury (p. 208), hold to the food laws (p. 207), and persist in regarding 
the Koran as the authoritative book (p. 195), it is hard to believe that contemporary 
Islam, however awakened, will let itself be drawn, as Buddhism has sometimes been 
drawn, into a Chinese syncretism. The question involved touches the function of 
religion in the making of history: Which is the more cogent force, that which moves 
toward religious synthesis within a given culture, or that which holds to a prophetic 
réle, looking beyond even the most patient and eternal national spirit, toward a 
religious unity of mankind? 

As a background for these several discussions, the Intellectual Renaissance of 1917 
constitutes a major feature of the Chinese mental landscape. It opened “a decade of 
destructiveness,” “a period of doubt, debunking, and revolt” (p. 236). With a certain 
fascination one finds that the account of these years brings the names of Mao Tse-tung 
and Bertrand Russell together (pp. 223-224). Mao was a member of the Young 
China Society when, in its second year, it ruled that “no person with religious faith 
is admitted to membership.” In the following year, 1921, during his visit to the 
University of Peking, Russell took occasion to enter the ensuing debate, castigating 
publicly the “poisonous” religions of Europe (p. 224). It speaks well for the ballast 
of the Chinese temper, the spirit of equanimity, that the vehement negations of that 
decade have so swiftly found their moderating factors in a “Period of Affirmation” 
(p. 236), in which a “Religion of the Intellectual” could begin to take shape based 
on “the unity of man and Heaven, a concept common to Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism,” and therefore “truly syncretic” (p. 266). 

In modern Europe, a somewhat corresponding but much longer period of negation, 
an era “of intellectual doubt, spiritual upheaval, and economic and political chaos,” 
has tended to emerge in a theology of crisis, focusing with intensity on the individual 
experience of anxiety, compunction, spiritual death, and rebirth, engendering here 
and there a new saintliness. One finds in the “Religion of the Intellectual,” as reported 
by Chan, little to suggest this searching self-discipline: “In recent Chinese history 
one cannot find a Ramakrishna or even a Kagawa” (p. 138). A religion “funda- 
mentally humanistic and this-worldly” might appropriately be marked by saintlessness, 
and by the absence of that tension which Europeans at present are likely to call 
“Existenz.” : 

This temperamental serenity of China may be on the whole the more durable and 
socially promising state of mind, an incapacity, perhaps, of becoming the “sick soul” 
of William James's phenomenology of religion. If, as foreigners sometimes say, the 
Chinese are deficient in the “sense of sin,” this may be an expression of their in- 
domitable resilience, rooted in the faith that man is by nature good, a central tenet 
of Confucian anthropology. But I doubt whether this completely pictures the heart 
of China, new or old, for, if a sense of the unity of man and Heaven can be recovered, 
the inference is that it has been lost. Lao Tzi’s whole doctrine is based on the scale 
of descent: “If one loses Tao, virtue appears; if one loses virtue, benevolence appears” 
... and so on to the lowest stage, propriety, “the semblance of good faith and the 
beginning of disorder” (Tao-té ching 38). For Lao Tzi, there was an insistent need 
of “returning to the root.” Lim Boom Keng, president of the University of Amoy in 
1932 and an ardent Confucianist, explained to me how he included in his view the 
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notion of his Calvinist friends on original sin: “In a sense, man is by nature evil— 
one can see this in the natural selfishness of children. But in this very fact one sees 
that man is by nature good, for all children have the capacity to see their selfishness 
and overcome it.” Dr. Lim’s smiling comprehensiveness is a sufficient answer to any 
fear of Chinese incapacity in respect to the depth of the moral problem which religion 
has to meet, an inability to suffer under the diswnity of man and Heaven. 


But herewith we touch upon the central problem of Chan’s book, his judgment of 
Confucianism. 


Ill 


What rdle does Confucianism play in the religious trends of modern China? 

Chan is following the path of wisdom in declining to begin his discussion with 
a definition of religion; why introduce contention at the outset? Yet Confucianism, 
standing at the entrance gate of any discussion of Chinese religion, presents immedi- 
ately—and especially for Chan’s book—the question whether or to what extent it 
belongs in the category of religion. In the absence of a definition, the discussion seems 
to lack chart and compass, and yet, since precisely this ambiguity has attended Con- 
fucianism’s shifts of fortune throughout Chinese history, the account may be psycho- 
logically truer for the resulting uncertainty. 

Under the heading “The Downfall of Confucianism” we are invited to follow the 
recent onslaughts on an institution which “reached its height” in 1906 and has now 
“definitely been overthrown.” When the custom of sacrifice to Confucius was abolished, 
when attempts to make Confucian honors a State cult came to shipwreck, when leaders 
of the Intellectual Renaissance condemned the moral and social principles of Con- 
fucius as incompatible with modern and democratic China, the reader is swept along 
to the conclusion that, whatever one means by religion, Confucianism as a religion 
is done for. “There is neither a Confucian organization nor a Confucian petiodical” 
(p. 19). 

Certainly something is done for. But is it the religion of Confucius? Is it not quite 
possible that the religion of Confucius was not “Confucianism”? Three questions 
persist: What is religion? Was Confucius personally religious? If Confucius had his 
own personal religion, does not that fact give “Confucianism” a meaning wholly 
independent of the trappings that have usurped the name, of the divine honors which 
he would have rejected, of any intent on his part to found a religion, which he denied? 

What cannot be doubted is that Confucius, reflecting as a transmitter of the religious 
heritage of China, selected. He reached a simplified, clarified, purified interpretation 
of that heritage; he had the courage to discard. Like another great teacher who “came 
not to destroy but to fulfill,” Confucius came not to demolish, and not to conserve 
blindly, but to edit with the profound originality of personal integrity and to transmit 
the clarified result with a power which amounted to a new beginning. What he thus 
bequeathed to his people bore the stamp of his own personal faith and his own 
regions of uncertainty. Confucius had a religion, his own; and, if that can be called 
Confucianism, the question as to whether Confucianism is a religion is answered: it 
is a religion, individual, historic, and, time has told, profoundly Chinese. 

This is, I take it, the result to which Chan’s discussion leads, through enlightening 
sections on “The revaluation of Confucianism” and “The discovery of the religious 
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position of Confucius.” Chan's word is that “he raised the old religion to a higher 
level by establishing the balance between Heaven and man,” thus inaugurating “the 
long Confucian tradition of the unity of man and Heaven” (p. 30). 

I have no doubt that Chan would agree that this simple formula calls, in turn, for 
interpretation. Into this large problem he hardly enters, further than, as a reporter 
of the “trends,” to refer to recent Chinese philosophy developed on the Confucian 
base, especially in the writings of Liang Sou-ming, Hsiung Shih-li, and Fung Yu-lan. 
One surmises a large measure of accord in his mind with the views of Hsiung Shih-li; 
his exposition here is especially full, sympathetic, informing, and, to this reader, 
valuable. 

But the work of the reviewers would be unfinished if they failed to comment on 
the judgment thus reached of Confucianism and the “trends.” 


IV 


In an important respect, the Western student of Confucianism has good reason 
to find himself on familiar ground. The Confucian tradition is for China very much 
what the Stoic tradition is for the West. Both are founded upon the undogmatic 
religion of reason. Both teach men to draw strength and poise from an inner moral 
law which is sustained by the natural moral law of heaven and earth. The perennial 
Confucian sense of rightness is China’s equivalent of the Western legacy of Roman 
Stoic jurisprudence. 

This Confucian tradition, like Stoicism, persists as a conserving and common-sense 
view of eternity upon which a series of radicalisms may be destined to be grafted, 
for, though it is a primary function of religion to conserve, there belongs to the more 
complete expression of religion the disturbing element of paradox and intensity. 
Hence, we find the record of creative Confucian acceptance of radicalisms. And this 
process, too, has parallels in the Western tradition. 

There was in China’s classical period the Taoist paradox of anarchy and of action 
by non-action. It was not ignored, but was rather grafted upon the Confucian stem. 
Later, there was the unfilial Buddhist devotion to all sufferers. This, too, was brought 
into growing relation to Confucian tradition. Such may be the continuing strength 
of Confucianism in the present age, for the situation is recurrent. This time it arises 
in terms of two radicalisms from the West, the Christian one of sin and grace, and 
the Marxian one of revolutionary history, one openly religious and the other not. [R.H.] 


Vv 


If I, as an individual reader, still insist that a judgment on whether Confucianism 
is a religion implies two definitions, one of Confucianism and one of religion, it is 
not because I fail to see both the economy and the wisdom of proceeding without 
them: definitions are a snare, for arguments must govern definitions even while 
definitions are pretending to govern arguments. Their function is terminal—to test 
what you have in hand. But we are now at the terminus. 

For this reason, let me define religion as a passion for right living, and for the 
spread of right living, conceived as a cosmic demand. It is the conception of cosmic 
call or demand that marks the transition from morality to religion. Confucius had 
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both: conceiving that in his teaching—the “spreading of right living’—he was carry- 
ing out a Mandate of Heaven, the religious element was there. 

If now we ask how the Heavenly Mandate is to be known, and are referred for 
an answer to our own moral nature (as the phrases “taking virtue seriously” and “culti- 
vating one’s personal character” suggest) we seem to come in a circle: we invoke 
Heaven only as a roundabout way of confirming our own moral intuitions. If this 
were all, it would still not be an idle circle: it would lend weight to our native jén, 
the “basic virtue common to all men and to Heaven and Earth,” according to Hsiung 
(p. 41), whose careful practice, if Wang Yang-ming is right, helps us to realize unity 
with others and with all things. 

But moral intuition is not the whole of the Heavenly Mandate of Confucius, nor 
the sole source of our knowledge of it. Else why need it be “waited for”? The necessity 
of “Waiting for the Heavenly Mandate” (Ssu-ming lun) implies two things: (1) that 
the Mandate (Ming) is not jém in the abstract, but jém incorporated in a course of 
action, a task, which has to be found; and (2) that the authority of this task is such 
as to outride adverse circumstances, circumstances which might lead one to “murmur 
against Heaven” or, according to Mencius, involve death itself. There must be for 
the true Confucian a firmness in the line of his Mandate superior to immediate fate; 
and here Confucianism reaches a moral dignity which has often been denied to it, 
the dignity of sacrifice. It contains a willingness to sacrifice in the line of duty which 
brings it into proximity with the “die to live” of the Gospels and with the Platonic 
picture of the just man who forgoes “all support of appearances.” 


Thus, without invoking any concrete pictures of a realm of supernature, without 
affirming or denying the “spirits,” without resting weight on ceremony, without devel- 
oping an organization for priestly care and worship, without posing as a prophet or 
as a voice from Heaven in any other sense than that of giving commoners and princes 
alike ideals of behavior deserving the name of noble (chiin-tzi), ideals of honor, Con- 
fucius left to his people a call to a conscious moral relation to T’sen. This moral rela- 
tion involves faith in an unseen companionship in the discovery and performance 
of an individual task; and such faith is the essence of religion in all lands and at all 
times. It makes the “unity of man and Heaven” concrete, historical, perilous, and 
in a sense other-worldly—transcending this world in order to serve this world. This, 
I submit, is the true Confucianism. Whether it is “a” religion depends on whether 
you include its history with its essence. In any case, it is religion. [W.E.H.]—W. 
ERNEST HOCKING, Harvard University, emeritus, and RICHARD HOCKING, Emory 
University. 


CHINESE THOUGHT: FROM CONFUCIUS TO MAO TSE-TUNG. By H. G. 
Creel. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. ix + 293. 


It is amazing how much information and scholarship Professor Creel 
has packed into 262 pages of text and made the reading stimulating as well as fluent. 
In thirteen chapters he covers the “Chinese view,” the pre-Confucian period, Con- 
fucius, Mo Tzii, Mencius, the Taoists, Hsiin Tzi, the Legalists, the Eclectics of Han, 
Buddhism and Neo-Confucianism, the influence of the West, and “in retrospect.” . 
Although not intended as a complete history—half the book is devoted to ancient 
Chinese thought, and the long movements of Buddhism and Neo-Confucianism are 
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combined in one chapter—the basic doctrines of the various philosophers and schools 
are presented in the simplest and clearest manner, based on the best primary Chinese 
sources and utilizing the most recent critical scholarship. Where biographies are 
important, as in the cases of Confucius (pp. 25-28), Mencius (pp. 68-76), and 
Lao Tzi (p. 98), the significant events and important historical problems are briefly 
discussed, so that the general reader may appreciate the meaning of their lives and 
the questions with which specialists are concerned about them. The comparisons 
between the Moist, Confucian, Legalist, and Taoist schools (pp. 48-52, 135-139) 
are expertly handled and most instructive. Differences between Chu Hsi and Lu 
Hsiang-shan are clearly stated (p. 211). The chapter on the reaction against Neo- 
Confucianism in the eighteenth century is short but very helpful. In the chapter on 
the influence of the West, Creel’s attention is devoted chiefly to the impact of Com- 
munism on China. Whenever historical backgrounds are important, they are treated 
quite extensively, comparatively speaking, as in the cases of the growth of the Suprem- 
acy of Confucianism (pp. 160-164) and the introduction. and spread of Buddhism 
in China (pp. 194-198). Because Creel is an acknowledged authority on pre-Confucian 
China, as evidenced by his definitive work, The Birth of China, the short chapter on 
pre-Confucian China is an excellent introductory accout.t. 

Much has been written on the question whether Mencius was mystical and relied 
on introspection as the way to knowledge. Creel notes that Mencius broke with Con- 
fucius, who had explicitly branded meditation as inadequate, but notes also that per- 
tinent passages in the Mencius may have been later interpolations (p. 93). In this 
approach he differs from Fung Yu-lan, who in his A History of Chinese Philosophy 
overemphasizes the mystical element in Mencius (I, 129-131). In his treatment of 
Yang Chu, Creel seems to agree with Fung that Yang Chu was the first Taoist (pp. 
95-96), but at the same time he utilizes the “Yang Chu” chapter of the Lieh Tz# 
as possibly including genuine materials which have survived from an earlier day. In 
this he differs from Fung, who contends that the Lieh Tz# is an expression of third- 
or fourth-century philosophy (II, 195-204). Both positions have their merits. These 
differences show the tentative nature of the various theories about historical facts in 
Chinese philosophy. In this matter I consider Creel a safer guide than Fung. 

Creel says that the Legalist doctrine was alone among ancient Chinese philosophies 
in having no recognized founder (p. 140). This is an arguable point. None of the 
Logicians can be considered the founder of the School: of Names, and Tsou Yen, while 
indisputably the only known outstanding Yin Yang philosopher, is not a recognized 
founder. Creel also says that “while Zen discards many of the trappings of the Maha- 
yana, much of what is left is remarkably like early Indian Buddhism. Indeed, it seems 
probable that the original teaching of Gautama, who said that each man must find 
nirvana for himself, was in many ways extraordinarily similar to Zen” (p. 202). This 
is true enough. However, it should be added that, whereas in original Buddhism 
nirvana is to be achieved after death, in the Chinese Meditation school it is achieved 
here “in this very body.” 

Suggestions for further reading are grouped by topics and represent an excellent 
choice of standard works. The Bibliography contains both outstanding English and 
Chinese material not only on Chinese thought in the narrow sense but also on related 
subjects such as government. I suggest that the 1934 revised edition of Karl L. 
Reichelt’s Truth and Tradition in Chinese Buddhism be substituted for the 1927 
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edition, since it offers additional material. For the purposes of the book, both the 
list for further reading and the Bibliography are quite adequate. 

All in all, the reader will be amply rewarded by reading this thoroughly readable 
book. In my “A Bibliography of Chinese Philosophy,’ which was published in 
Philosophy East and West, lll, No. 3 (October, 1953), the symbols ¢ * on p. 244 
before Creel’s Chinese Thought, meaning that the book deals with Chinese philosophy 
indirectly or incidentally and is of ordinary importance, are incorrect. They should 
have been ¢ ***, meaning that the book should be included in a beginner’s library 
and is of great importance——WING-TSIT CHAN, Dartmouth College. 
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News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Appro- 
priate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department of Phi- 
losophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





UNESCO: HUMAN RELATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


A survey of the problem submitted by Unesco to the Indian Philosophical Congress 
as a basis for the symposium on this subject to be held during the 29th Session of 
the Congress, at Colombo, Ceylon, December, 1954. 


Among the problems raised but not sufficiently discussed at the New Delhi Con- 
ference on “Humanism and Education in East and West” were a group of moral prob- 
lems related to the general headings of “The individual and society,” “The part played 
by political institutions, and their significance,” and “Man and his neighbour.”! These 
problems lie on the borderline between politics and ethics, if there be such a border- 
line. Politicians hesitate to discuss them when they wish to avoid speculative ques- 
tions, and philosophers hesitate to discuss them when they try to keep their discussions 
above political battle lines. But it is precisely such problems that Unesco is called upon 
to deal with, in full consciousness of its international, scientific, and cultural responsi- 
bilities. These problems are not speculative; they are immediately practical and are 
gradually finding practical solutions. At the same time, they are theoretical, for they 
compel moralists to try to formulate general norms and ideals to guide human think- 
ing about such problems in general. For this reason, it seemed appropriate to put 
them before this philosophical congress for elucidation. 

The central philosophical problem, which is related to a group of particular prob- 
lems, can be formulated as follows. There is a substantial literature of ethical theory 
in both East and West which analyzes the basic human relations and the norms which 
govern them. There are treatises on the morals of family relations, professional relations, 
civic relations, business relations, love, sport, science, etc. On the other hand, there are 
many treatises on international relations—on diploniacy, arbitration, war, peace, trade, 
etc. In some cases the relations between peoples or groups are the same as, or similar to, 
the relations between individuals. Personal business, for example, and international 
business are both business, and the morals of one kind of business are readily applicable 
to the other. Legal contracts between individuals imply the same kinds of obligations 
that obtain between contracting groups. But it is common to try to apply to relations 
among peoples and their cultures the norms derived from relations among brothers, 
or lovers, or competitors in business, or rivals in sport. Wars are sometimes likened 
to athletic contests, and diplomacy to neighbourly manners or to hypocrisy. The bonds 
which unite all the peoples into mankind are often called “community” bonds. “One 
world” is represented as one family, etc. This vagueness in ethical analysis suggests 
a general problem: What distinctive types of relationship exist among the peoples 
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of the earth (not taken merely as states or “nations” in the political sense) which make 
it necessary to consider the interrelation of peoples as determining specific types of 
moral obligations? 

There have been efforts to define rights, broadly called “human” rights, in terms of 
international relations; but the problem of analyzing these relations confronts us even- 
tually, if we try to formulate those rights which are peculiarly applicable to peoples 
collectively. Since the language of duties or obligations is more universal and tradi- 
tional than the language of rights, it seems proper for philosophical purposes, to discuss 
specific intercultural obligations in terms of specific intercultural relations. 

If some such statement be accepted for the central or general problem which Unesco 
is proposing for the symposium, it may be profitable to suggest a few special problems 
which have given rise to serious debate. However, it should be understood that these 
are suggested merely as illustrations and that the participants at the Congress are 
expected to bring to the discussion whatever aspects of the general problem seem to 
them to be most important or most difficult. 

1. It is often said that peoples, like persons, should treat each other as equals. 
What does this mean? All kinds of inequalities exist. There are rich peoples and poox 
peoples, secure and insecure, self-governing and “non-self-governing,” etc. How are 
they supposed to meet each other as “equals”? Can the concept of “international 
equality” be expressed more clearly in terms of particular forms of reciprocity? 

2. Peoples are spoken of as being “neighbours” in more than a geographical sense. 
In large modern cities persons may live in the same building but not be “neighbours,” 
whereas in a village any resident is expected to be neighbourly. Is there an analogous 
difference among peoples? Can peoples be adjacent and yet indifferent to each other? 
Do neighbouring peoples form communities or “culture areas” which should be 
regarded as having distinct interests, claims, and responsibilities? 

3. Apart from the technical problems of the Jaw of war and peace, what moral 
considerations are peculiarly relevant to international (as distinct from personal) 
violent conflicts? Is violence easier to justify when it is international? 

4. International communication of ideas and exchange of goods meet certain 
inherent obstacles. Should the overcoming of these obstacles be regarded as a positive 
obligation, or should such sharing be regarded as depending wholly on the range of 
practical interests? In other words, are foreign trade, literary translation, cultural 
exchanges, etc., merely matters of unilateral convenience, interest, and policy or also 
of public duty toward so-called “neighbours” or toward “world community”? 

5. What relations exist between the so-called “spirit” of the folk-arts and the 
so-called “spirit of universality”? Is a people’s culture strictly its own concern, and 
its possible isolation merely a matter of taste; or is there a moral obligation among 
cultures to understand each other and to have a concern for universality? How does 
this problem apply to religion? 

6. What moral complications arise from the geographical scattering and mixing 
of peoples? Are cultural loyalties exclusive, in the sense that one person must “belong” 
to one and only one people? If not, what duties arise from competing loyalties? 

It is probable that the language and moral categories in which these problems have 
here been expressed reflect certain cultural limitations as well as philosophical peculiari- 
ties. Attempts will be made, it is to be hoped, to give these or similar problems a 
more varied formulation as well as greater clarity of analysis. This brief and perhaps 
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too narrow statement is submitted, not as a pattern by which the discussion is to be 
shaped, but, rather, as a rough and tentative presentation of current difficulties in 
philosophical analysis as well as in international morals. 


It should be added that this symposium is regarded by Unesco as having a direct 
relation to another subject of current discussion in East and West, namely, the mean- 
ing of humanism and the value of classical ideals. It is abundantly clear in the Report 
on Humanism and Education—New Delhi, that the cultivation and enjoyment of 
humanistic studies and of the master-works in the heritage of mankind are not, or 
should not be, the possession of a small class of the learned, but should be made 
available as far as possible to any member of whatever people introduces in its own 
culture a love for the great achievements of mankind. The idea of humanism and 
of “classics” clearly trenscends the limits of folk-arts, folk-religion, and local tradition. 
There is a widespread concern on the part of most contemporary peoples concerning 
the sharing of the enduring insights, arts, and enjoyments of others. This extension 
of the idea and practice of the universal in human experience, the traditional concern 
of all philosophers, is now becoming a practical concern for educators and statesmen. 
Any light which this symposium can throw on the progress of humanistic studies, arts, 
and enjoyments will be doubly welcomed by Unesco. 
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